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“How stiff is a piece of tin plate?”— the question on which the Schopper Testing Equipment is an expert. 


FOUR “WISE GUYS” THE LABORATORY 


The strange-looking machines on this page may not know all 
the answers about tin plate. 

But, by and large, they are extra bright on most aspects 
of this subject. And they play an important part in the 
quality-control operations at Canco Central Research Lab- 
oratories at Maywood, Illinois. 


—get a going-over at Maywood, which results in a wide 
margin of safety for the products our customers buy. 

It may be once in a business lifetime that these wide 
margins are exceeded and the container fails. Again, it may 
be never. But American Can serves its customers on the 
basis that before—not after—the horse is stolen is the time 


Quality control is something in which American Can to put the padlock on the barn door. 
takes a deep interest. For we are obsessed with the idea that 


you can’t be too sure about container materials. 


AMERICAN CANCOMPANY 
New York - Chicago - San Francisco 


No other container protects like the can 


So, tin plate, adhesives, paper, solder, enamels, and seal- 
ing compounds—all components of the containers we make 


This is an Amsler Tester. It tests samples by t: - 
sion or by compression. It tells us how stroog 
tin plate is. 


Hardness of tin plate is the Rockwell Tester’s 
meat. It gives the exact, reliable answer. 


This is a Cup Tester. Its specialty is the question, 
“Whatare thedrawing properties of tin plate?” 
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NEW! Mammoth cold storage plant 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN UNITED 


Second largest in the South 
—Ready about January Ist 


Construction work is being pushed to the 
utmost in order to have the building ready to 
accept storage on, or before, January 1,1947. 


Capacity 1,000,000 Cu. Ft. 
Total storage capacity will be 1,000,- 
000 cubic feet with 500,000 cu. ft. 
at freezer temperatures and 500,000 
cu. ft. at cooler temperatures. 


Newest Construction 


Equipment and insulation of 
‘he most modern design will 
hold temperatures to an ab- 
solute minimum of fluctua- 
‘ion. Make your arrange- 
nents now for 1947 cold 
‘torage in the South’s most 
nodern plant. 


Address all inquiries to: 


Cold Storage Plants in 
!ACKSON, MISS; HAMMOND, LA, MEMPHIS, TENN, ATLANTA, GA. 
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or as our customers appreciate the 
way Continental cans serve behind 
their labels, we here at Continental are 
pretty proud of the “‘behind the scenes’ 
job our research people are doing. 

Take, for example, research’s job of de- 
veloping can lacquers and linings that 
give foods and other products the special 
protection they require. 

Many vegetables, fruits, meats and fish, 
require special protective linings—and re- 
search sees that they get them. 

Developing linings and improving them 
is only one important phase of Continen- 
tal’s continuing research . . . only one of 
the many reasons why the Triple-C trade- 
mark means ‘“‘best in service, best in 
quality.” 


CONTINENTAL 
Can Company 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y, 
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EDITORIALS 


ISTORY REPEATING ?—As we reviewed condi- 
+ tions now facing the canning industry, and 

particularly with reference to the tomato packs, 
it seemed to us that similar conditions existed just 
after the first World War, and investigaticn proved 
this to be so. 

To set the picture properly for you, reference to 
your annual Almanac will show that in 1918 the tomato 
pack amounted to 27,111,209 cases, basis 24/2s. In 
1919 that packed amounted to 18,452,090 cases; in 
1920, 19,405,176 cases; 1921, 6,857,019 cases. 

At that time, the late Harry P. Strasbaugh was 
President of the National Canners Association, and 
Col. Wm. R. Grove was buyer for the army and the 
Government. His letter to Col. Grove, taken from our 
files of that time: 


“PRESIDENT STRASBAUGH PRESENTS THE 
TOMATO SITUATION TO COL. GROVE. 
Aberdeen, Md., September 10, 1919. 
Colonel Wm. R. Grove, 
Washington, D. C. 


MY DEAR COLONEL GROVE—In line with the 
questionnaire that you sent out under date of the 5th, 
secking information for immediaie reference in the 
event that another emergency should arise so far as 
Canned Foods are concerned, I would like to call your 
attention to the present situation surrounding the 
Tomato Canners in Maryland, Delaware and Jersey 
with the endeavor of attempting to post you as to the 
true, deplorable condition that exists and the plight 
in which the tomato canner finds himself. 

Prior to the war it cost in the neighborhood of 85 
cents per dozen to can 3s tomatoes. During the war 
th-se prices were increased to about $1.90 per dozen 
or thereabouts. The laborer was encouraged by the 
Government wage scale to demand of the grower and 
ca ner like returns for his day; the hours of the day 
were shortened, and on account of higher pay he was 
inv ined to do less work. 

is a result, the grower could not afford to grow 
toriatoes on the old basis; the canner could not can 
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them. As you know, the Army and Navy comman- 
deered given percentages of the tomato pack each year 
at and below cost to the canner. When the armistice 
was signed, the Government was left with a surplus 
beyond their requirements of something like 3,000,000 
cases 3s tomatoes. You know the story in regard to 
this, and that finally something like 1,125,000 cases 
were reported to have been sold to a large Philadelphia 
commission house at a price variously reported, but 
supposed to be in and around $1.40 per dozen. This 
showed a loss below purchase price paid by the Govern- 
ment of about 50 cents per dozen or $1 per case. 

It is now reported that a number of canners have 
purchased a part of this surplus from the commission 
house above mentioned at about $1.5714 per dozen, 
and it is said these tomatoes are to be applied on these 
canners’ future contracts, which were made in and 
around $1.75 per dozen with the wholesale grocer. 

Weather conditions have brought almost complete 
failure to the farmer and grower so far as his wheat 
crop is concerned, one farmer having recently threshed 
40 acres of wheat and obtained only 90 bushels out of 
the total 40 acres. 

I mention this because the farmer is up against 
practically the same proposition in way of failure so 
far as his tomato crop is concerned this year. Many 
farmers will not get the price of their fertilizer back 
for their wheat crop or their tomato crop. 

As a result of tomatoes being so extremely scarce, 
they have been selling in various localities of Mary- 
land anywhere from 50 cents per basket or $30 per 
ton, to as high as $1.60 per basket or $96 per ton. 
The cost of packing 3s tomatoes this year at $30 per 
ton will be in the neighborhood of $1.93 per dozen; 
at $90 per ton, about $3.39 per dozen. Some canners 
are packing tomatoes on both these mentioned bases 
of cost. 


As I have said before, the Government, in the mean- 
time, is reported to have disposed of its tomatoes at 
a loss of 50 cents per dozen on the basis of $1.40 
per dozen when it is costing anywhere from $1.93 to 
$3.39 per dozen to reproduce the same product. 
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Quite naturally, under these conditions, with the 
canners with incompetent labor, the canner feels that 
he is taking considerable risk to put tomatoes in the 
can at these prices, when offerings of the Govern- 
ment surplus are being made way below the cost of 
production. 


The commission house of , have 
just issued the following circular, which also speaks 
for itself, and indicates the demoralized situation: 


‘We are still in position to offer, subject to confirma- 
tion, limited quantities of new-packed tomatoes in 2s, 
3s and 10s at prices far below your cost of production. 
We are also able to quote freight rates on these ship- 
ments of tomatoes to the principal markets in the 
United States. 


‘We again suggest that you get in touch with us 
on the telephone at our expense. Even if we are not 
able to take care of your requirements right at the 
time, we will have your name on our list and attractive 
offerings will be submitted to you by telephone as fast 
as we receive them. 

‘In case that you should desire tomatoes to cover 
future sales on which you will not be able to deliver, 
these offerings should particularly interest you as they 
can be had for buyer’s label, dollar allowance.’ 


This letter was addressed ‘To the Tomato Packers’. 

A certain portion of the facts which I lay before 
you I get by hearsay. I believe an investigation on 
your part will practically verify these reports. I make 
mention of these facts to you thinking you might 
deem it worthy an immediate investigation of the situ- 
ation all the way through, see whether these reports 
are correct, and if so, I hope that you will endeavor 
to assist the canner and the grower in finding an imme- 
diate remedy, for if these conditions really do exist 
and something is not done, there will be little left 
of the canning industry, and there will certainly be a 
famine so far as canned tomatoes are concerned. 

Of course, corn, peas, and tomatoes are more or less 
affected in the same way, but the canned-tomato ques- 
tion is the most serious of all. 


I sincerely hope that this statement of the situation 
will be interesting to you and that you will use all 
effort to help the canner at this time. 


Yours very truly, 
H. P. STRASBAUGH.” 


The present conditions are by no means the same, 
except the high prices recorded then are with us today 
on canned tomatoes. With this difference: in those 
days the No. 3 can was in use. Now the No. 2 can is 
used in such considerations, and the Government does 
not throw back its surplus holdings. 


The record pack of canned tomatoes was made in 
1942 and amounted to 41,251,782 cases, but in all other 
years since the packs have run very much as they were 
in President Strasbaugh’s time. 


This season, due to the blight, the tomato pack 
threatens to be as short as it was when President 


Strasbaugh complained, and asked assistance; even the 
prices are now running on a par with those after-the- 
war years, the first World War of course. 

History seems to be repeating itself this time. 

There is yet time for recovery in the total canned 
tomato pack, and it is hoped this will occur, because 
not only are canners’ warehouses empty of canned 
tomatoes, but distributors’ also, and even the shelves 
of the retail grocers are empty. We need canned toma- 
toes as we never did before, and we could wish, and 
hope, that the pack might equal the record of over 
41 million cases. But there is no chance, and even 
if there were, demand would absorb every can before 
the first of the year arrived. Empty warehouses, 
empty retail stores will absorb everything like a sponge. 


THE STRIKES—The resumption of the strikes we 
suffered from earlier in the year is having a more 
drastic effect upon the economy of the country now 
than they did then. They look around for reasons 
for the slump in stock prices, but they need not, for 
industry is uneasy and the effects are more noticeable. 
We fear there is decidedly more to these strikes than 
appears on the surface. Communistic efforts are there, 
and they cannot be discounted. Their purpose is to 
cause unrest and distrust in all the country, because 
in unrest they find a fertile field for their foreign isms. 
They will be no more successful in their evil designs 
than they have been in the past, but it is disturbing 
to business, and its effects are shown in the stock 
market, as we have intimated. 


Practically all business is feeling this effect right 
now, since the closing of the ports and the idleness of 
the ships, together with other delaying and disrupting 
actions, is causing shortages of foods, and hunger, and 
that is always the basis of real trouble. That is what 
they want to produce, and so these strikes had better 
be settled, even at the expense of fully yielding to 
the demands, than to chance the trouble that can result 
if long delayed. We do not like that any more than 
you do, but seemingly all such trikes have been settled, 
after long delays and bitter contention, with the grant- 
ing of the demands. It would be better to grant them 
at once, save all this suffering and interruption to busi- 
ness, because later on all unfairness will be wiped ou‘; 
it cannot exist if it is unfair. With rising prices, 
strikes were expected and predicted, but there: must 
be some other way to settle the matter than to inter- 
rupt all industry indefinitely. The cost, especially to 
labor, is terrific. 


NOTICE—Extension from September 9, 1946, until 
a date to be announced later of the time allowed jor 
fruit and vegetable processors to file reports of and to 
make payment to commodity credit corporation (or 
sugar inventories, was announced September 6 by 
Office of Price Administration. 

An amendment to the canned fruits and vegetab'es 
regulation will be issued shortly to make today’s in- 
nouncement effective. Processors are advised by Oftice 
of Price Administration not to file reports nor to mz «xe 
payments to CCC until an amendment is issued. 
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FEEDING and HOUSING CANNERY WORKERS 


The very latest in plant sanitation methods taken with permission from a pro- 
ject sponsored by National Canners Association and used for the cur- 
riculum of the special plant sanitation course at the University of California. 


FEEDING 


The problem of feeding of employees 
has existed in some of the larger food- 
processing plants and probably will be- 
come more extensive in the future. The 
complexities of the problem have been 
variable, ranging from no facilities at 
all (or small lunch counters serving only 
hot drinks, candy, etc.) to large, well- 
equipped cafeterias serving balanced hot 
meals. 

One of the tasks of the food-industry 
sanitarian in organizing a comprehensive 
plant-sanitation program will be the ini- 
tiation and maintenance of a satisfactory 
program of sanitation in cafeterias and 
kitchens. Education of food handlers 
through demonstrations, discussions, 
posters, ete., will be necessary. In many 
instances, assistance and advice may be 
obtained from local health department 
inspectors or sanitarians who are more 
thoroughly acquainted with local health 
regulations and who may be more inti- 
mately acquainted with problems in food 
handling. 

Food affects health in many ways. Un- 
balanced diets resulting in diet deficien- 
cies, food allergies, vitamin content, etc., 
are important considerations. However, 
as sanitarian, our main concern is in 
how food sanitation is linked with 
disease. There are five agencies through 
which food may cause disease, namely: 


|. Toxins that are produced by cer- 
tain types of bacteria as they grow in 
fool; for example, staphylococci and bo- 
tulinus organisms. 

Bacteria that are transmitted in 
fool and produce disease by infecting 
men; for example, the organisms of ty- 
phoid fever, dysentery, undulant fever, 
scerlet fever, diphtheria, and many 
others. 

Animal parasites such as trichina 
an tapeworms that gain entrance into 
th body through uncooked or inade- 
qu ‘ely cooked meats. 


Poisonous foods such as certain. 


mt hrooms, mussels in some season, etc. 

Poisonous substances used as food 
pr cervatives and colorings; those enter- 
ins by aecident such as insect poison; 
po onous spray residues on fruits and 
ve ‘tables; and poisons from containers 
suo. as cadmium. 

initation for cafeterias or lunch 
co: ters should be based on a knowledge 
of he foregoing factors, particularly 
th e concerned with the growth and 
tr: smission of bacteria in foods. 
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From 
“A Sanitation Manual 
for Food Industries” 

84 pages, Price $1.00 
Published by 
University of California Press 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Sanitation standards of cafeterias— 
Minimum standards for a _ cafeteria 
(which may be operated by the company 
or operated as a concession) should con- 
sist of the following: Floors must be of 
concrete or tile, or of wood covered with 
linoleum. Tight wood floors may be ac- 
ceptable if properly maintained. Walls 
and ceilings should be washable and 
light-colored and should be impervious 
near dishwashing machines, sinks, ete. 
Doors should be self-closing, and win- 
dows should be well screened to prevent 
the entrance of flies and other insects 
that may contaminate food. Ventilation 
should be adequate to prevent accumula- 
tions of odors or condensation around the 
stoves, steam kettles, etc. Exhaust fans 
and hoods may be used if necessary. 


Toilets must have self-closing doors, 
and must not open directly into any room 
where food is being prepared. Ventila- 
tion must be to the outside, and the 
rooms must be well lighted. An ade- 
quate number of toilets must be pro- 
vided. Adequate hand-washing facilities 
are necessary, including warm water, 
soap, and sanitary towels. Signs should 
be posted above the wash basins, warn- 
ing employees to wash their hands after 
visiting the toilets. Toilets are also a 
good place to warn against the spread 
of venereal diseases. Employees should 
not be allowed to wash their hands in 
the same sink where dishes are washed. 


Lighting facilities should likewise be 
adequate: in general, an illumination of 
10 foot-candles, 30 inches from the 
floor, is sufficient in working rooms; din- 
ing rooms may require less. 


Foods on display should be kept in 
cases that are tight and easily cleaned. 
Shelves and counters should be kept 
clean and in good repair. Dishes may 
be washed in sinks, but preferably in 
two-compartment dishwashing machines 
in which the wash water is kept at 
about 120° F. and the rinse water at 
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180° F. or higher. A bactericidal rinse 
of 50 p.p.m. of residual chlorine may be 
used. It is suggested that plates be 
well rinsed or scraped of food before 
being stacked in trays for the dish- 
washer. Dishes should not be stacked 
so closely together that the sprays of 
water cannot strike and wash all parts 
of the utensils. Extreme care should be 
taken to operate these machines accord- 
ing to instructions, or else they will 
contaminate rather than sanitize the 
dishes. Utensils should be stored where 
they are free from flies, dirt, etc. 

Single service containers such as 
straws and paper cups should be stored 
in a clean, dry place until used. Spoons 
and dippers used in dispensing frozen 
desserts should be kept in clean water; 
running water is preferable. Very often 
these dippers are forgotten except when 
being used, and as a result EZ. coli has 
been foundeoccasionally in water used to 
rinse these dippers. 

Garbage must be stored in containers 
with tight-fitting lids, and should be 
hauled away daily. These containers 
should be scrubbed daily to keep them 
clean and free from odors. Sewage 
should be disposed of through the public 
sewer, or according to local health de- 
partment rules if there is no public 
sewer. 

Milk and milk products, preferably 
pasteurized, should be purchased from 
licensed companies. They should be dis- 
pensed in individual containers, or, if 
in bulk, according to the local health 
department rules. Milk and other perish- 
able foods such as meats, custards, etc., 
should be refrigerated below 45° F. 
Drinking water should not be below 48° 
F. 

Proper refrigeration is very important 
since it often is the only protection 
against food poisoning. Food that is 
stored prior to use should be kept in 
clean places free from flies, dust, and 
vermin. Rodent-proofing is likewise very 
important. It is imperative that the 
cafeteria, as well as the rest of the 
plant, be rodent-proof. It goes without 
saying that food contaminated by rats 
is not fit for human consumption. Con- 
sequently, there should be no laxity in 
a rodent-elimination program. The con- 
trol of insects such as flies and cock- 
roaches is imperative. Keeping food out 
of reach of insects as well as rodents 
will go a long way toward elimination 
of those pests. Screening and the cau- 
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tious use of insecticides should simplify 
the problem. 


Employees should wear clean uniforms 
and should keep their hands clean. Many 
times, clean uniforms create in the mind 
of the employee a greater sense of clean- 
liness, thereby helping to keep the rest 
of the cafeteria cleaner. Cafeterias, 
whether operated by the company or as 
a concession, should be responsible to 
the plant sanitarian for sanitary con- 
ditions. 

A periodic cafeteria clean-up program 
will probably be conducted either by 
cafeteria personnel or by an _ outside 
agency hired to come into the plant for 
that purpose. Frequency and details 
of such a program will depend upon con- 
ditions at each plant. A comprehensive 
weekly clean-up program is a good gen- 
eral recommendation. 

Sanitation standards of lunch counters. 
—The operation of a small lunch counter 
serving only hot drinks, candies, etc., 
whether it be a permanent, semiperman- 
ent, or a temporary arrangement, may 
be exempt from a few of the foregoing 
requirements, although certain funda- 
mental requirements are necessary. The 
area must be clean, and food, drink, and 
the utensils must be kept free from con- 
tamination. There must be a _ potable 
water supply. Utensils must be ade- 
quately washed in hot water with a satis- 
factory detergent and rinsed with hot, 
clean water of 180° F., or, a residual 
chlorine of 50 p.p.m. 


Eating of lunches should be permitted 
only in certain prescribed areas, so that 
the control of rodents and flies and the 
general clean-up program are not un- 
duly complicated by indiscriminate scat- 
tering of lunch scraps. In some states 
eating of lunches in the same room where 
food is prepared is prohibited by law. 
Refuse cans should be distributed in con- 
venient areas where leftover lunches and 
waste paper can be discarded and cov- 
ered. Every effort should be made to 
get the employees to use these con- 
tainers. 

Adequate toilet and hand-washing fa- 
cilities must be available. Requirements 
with respect to refrigeration and gar- 
bage disposal, and those which guard 
against the spread of communicable 
diseases, are naturally the same as for 
cafeterias. If vending machines are in- 
stalled, local and state laws affecting 
their installation and operation should 
be studied. Sanitation standards of the 
plant in which the product was manu- 
factured, processed, and stored prior to 
delivery should also be studied. Pre- 
cautions against sale of stale products 
should be taken. 

In addition to eating facilities in the 
plant, the well-known “greasy spoon” 
across the street may be a_ potential 
problem. In such instances, it is sug- 
gested that the local health department 
be made aware of the problem. 

Physical examinations of food hand- 
lers.—Some state laws require that all 


food handlers serving the public have 
certificates indicating that they are free 
from communicable diseases. Preplace- 
ment physical examinations may be of 
value in picking up personnel with cer- 
tain communicable diseases such as 
tuberculosis, venereal disease, etc. How- 
ever, experience with these health cer- 
tificates has been unsatisfactory for four 
reasons: First, one examination giving 
negative results does not necessarily 
mean that the handler is free from 
disease. Second, if the test is negative, 
granting a certificate does not take into 
consideration that the food handler may 
become infected the following day. Third, 
it creates in the minds of the public a 
sense of false security. Fourth, the 
cost would be too high and the examina- 
tion too detailed and time-consuming if 
it were to determine the existence of all 
dangerous diseases communicable by 
food handlers. 


Consequently, a well-rounded program 
of sanitation in the cafeterias, including 
an educational program for the food 
handlers, seems to be the least expensive 
and the most efficient means of main- 
taining high standards of food sanita- 
tion. 


HOUSING 


Sanitary housing programs have as 
their broad aim the promotion of phys- 
ical, mental, and social health. The ac- 
complishment of this aim by any agency 
or organization, including private com- 
panies, will invariably be reflected in an 
economic saving through the efficiency, 
productivity, and availability of the indi- 
viduals thus housed, plus an increase in 
the quality of the product produced. 


Correction of insanitary housing in the 
past has been chiefly sporadic and iso- 
lated in application and ordinarily at- 
tempted through legislation and enforce- 
ment. While such measures are useful 
if administered intelligently, their prac- 
tical application is dependent upon public 
cooperation and understanding of the 
desirability of such measures. When this 
understanding is widespread, the need 
for legislation and enforcement will not 
be present. The desirability of sanitary 
housing has been ably demonstrated by 
the various service organizations and 
others during the war period, and the 
worth of sanitation is being realized 
more definitely by such groups as public 
health organizations, the medical profes- 
sion, large companies, etc. Sanitation 
of housing, working conditions or any- 
thing else, is preventive in nature and 
is generally accepted to be preferable 
to remedial measures after an insanitary 
situation if found to be causing difficulty. 


Factors determining type of housing.— 
It is not possible to state a given set 
of recommendations for a type of hous- 
ing to be used which will be sanitary 
and healthful in all situations. This 
problem, like most others, is individual 
and dependent upon several factors, in- 
cluding: first, the length of time the 
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houses are to be used; second, frequency 
of moving; third, climatic conditions; 
fourth, whether rural or city sanitary 
accommodations are available; fifth, 
cost, and availability of materials. If 
units are to be moved frequently, tenis 
or knockdown houses would be the types 
suggested. If climatic conditions are ex- 
treme, the unit would probably require 
materials with insulating qualities, ete. 
It must also be remembered that various 
federal, state, county, and city regula- 
tions may be available for assistance in 
determining the type of housing to in- 
stall. It may also be necessary to com- 
ply with various laws and regulations. 


Location and iayout.—The location 
chosen for housing units is highly im- 
portant to sanitation. If possible, a 
location on sandy or porous soil should 
be chosen since it will assist in over- 
coming drainage difficulties and_ will 
maintain the understructure moisture at 
a minimum. If a porous soil location is 
not available, the area must be drained 
of surface water at least. In this re- 
gard, watershed drains (gullies, etc.) 
should be avoided because of the pos- 
sible heavy water drainage during the 
rainy season. Low areas that are diffi- 
cult to drain should also be avoided be- 
cause of the accumulation and standing 
of rain water. 


Housing locations must always be re- 
mote from any type of waste accumula- 
tions such as city or company dumps, 
and from swamps or other mosquito- 
breeding areas. Dumping grounds are 
invariably a fertile source of rodent and 
insect infestations. Unless excessive 
heat makes shade desirable, the buildings 
should be in the open rather than in dense 
growths of trees or shrubs. 


The layout should be one that will 
permit a practical house-numbering  sys- 
tem and that will make servicing of indi- 
vidual buildings easy. Arranging in 
rows, for instance, will facilitate the col- 
lections of garbage and refuse and will 
lessen the possibility of neglect at cer- 
tain collection points. Feeding facili- 
ties should be removed from the quarters 
area and from the toilet facilities. This 
will assist in preventing the movement of 
flies from the waste materials to the food 
or living spaces. If livestock of any kind 
are in the vicinity, they should be +e- 
moved at least 200 yards from all stric- 
tures other than their barns. 


CONSTRUCTION 


A. Temporary.—Often, tents are 
as a means of temporary housing, « id 
with a little forethought can be m: 
quite sanitary and healthful under te : 
perate climatic conditions. A tent inst | 
lation should always include a platfo 
and frame with screening at doors : 
windows or other openings to excl 
insect pests. The platform must be « 
vated above the ground level and 
cured soundly to the group. This redu ‘ 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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BUILD YOUR SALES ORGANIZATION NOW 


Others are now building them—Preparing for the day when!—Train ‘em 
thoroughly—Suit the man to the type of work you have in mind— 


By BETTER PROFITS 


Maybe you are waiting until later in 
the year before you take that plunge 
into sales planning. It is possible you 
are still a bit confused as to the type 
of salesman or two you will finally em- 
ploy. Several men may have approached 
you concerning a position on your pros- 
pective sales force and you are still 
wondering whom you ought to employ. 
Such a frame of mind is not unusual, 
especially when you are just starting 
to build a sales force. The number of 
men who are willing to get into sales 
work is legion, many are calling on 
prospective employers, but few are 
chosen! 

As nearly as one can judge now, over 
a year since V-J day, there is but little 
new under the sales sun. As was to 
be expected, the leaders in the field of 
canned foods selling are intensifying 
their sales coverage. Here and there 
you find those hitherto uninterested in 
sales work starting to add a man or 
two. In allied fields of selling, leading 
food manufacturers have added new 
items to their line and are going more 
intensively than ever after added retail 
outlets. As has been pointed out before, 
competition for the available consumer’s 
dollars is increasing each day. Where 
this increase will end is hard to say, but 
in the meantime, tiie more salesmen there 
are selling some food product backed by 
strony advertising, the harder it becomes 
for your salesmen when they do start 
on ‘he street. Better give careful 
thouvht to this fact and do not delay 
too |ong before starting your sales cam- 
paign. 

I know all you can pack or have 
pac! | this year will undoubtedly be 
sold at a profit, but sooner than you 
real: c there will come a day when you 


will >be looking for added outlets for 
sale There will be a time when you 
will veleome all the sales co-operation 


you in muster. Better be getting some 
of t s lined up this Fall and Winter. 
Coa: along if you wish, with a skeleton 
sale: or merchandising organization, but 
lay i e ground work now when sales and 
dist: »ution are not a decided problem. 


TYPE OF SALESMEN 


A: ‘o the type of sales personnel you 
Will mploy, you have a large selection 
from vhich to choose as I have intimated, 
but ot all those applying to you for 
posit »ns will be happy in them, nor will 


you be as pleased with one type as you 
may be with another. Inasmuch as hu- 
man nature does not change a great 
deal from era to era, look first for a 
man who can get along easily with 
others. You may feel that an ex-service 
man, a commissioned officer a few 
months ago, has so demonstrated quali- 
ties of leadership that you will make 
no mistake in hiring such a man. The 
facts of the case may be just the con- 
trary. Officers in the late armed forces 
have distinguished themselves in combat 
many times over but it does not neces- 
sarily follow they will make successful 
sales and merchandising representatives. 
Remember, that no matter how compe- 
tent an officer may have been on the 
field of action, he always had another 
higher officer over him, planning strat- 
egy, issuing orders and soon. The devel- 
opment or fostering of individual initi- 
ative in the army and navy has always 
been frowned on. “Channels” of direc- 
tion and action are still well remembered 
by most of the late officer personnel. 
Unless you are well trained in selling, 
unless you know all the angles, when 
you make your final selection of those 
new men you hope will carry your sales 
to new highs in the future, better be 
content to rely for the brunt of the 
battle on men who have been seasoned 
in selling as well as the finer points 
of meeting the public in such a way as 
to win friends and influence people. 

While there are exceptions which prove 
the rule of course, the chances are ten 
to one that you will get the best results 
in increased sales and greater coopera- 
tion from retail and wholesale distrib- 
utors alike if you rely on men who are 
tried and true in food selling to do the 
job you have in mind. 


TRAIN ’EM! 


I write this with all due respect to 
the many fine salesmen who were lately 
in Japan or Germany, intent only on 
getting their work done and back to the 
United States as soon as possible. If 
you do employ an ex-service man, have 
patience with him, take more than the 
usual amount of time in which to train 
him in your ways and customs in selling. 
Then, after he has been made acquainted 
with all the ins and outs of your sales 
organization, do not expect too much 
of him or them at first until they have 
become accustomed to the ways of peace 
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time pursuits. This advice is particu- 
larly pointed when an employee may be 
carrying a partial disability, service in- 
curred. 


The type of man you will finally em- 
ploy depends somewhat on the character 
of the work you have in mind for him. 
If you are trying to have someone take 
a load off your shoulders in the calling 
on wholesalers, you will require a dif- 
ferent man than you will need if you 
intend to do some retail sales work for 
the account of jobbers. Again, you may 
have in mind that your sales and profits 
will increase most rapidly if you have 
a man who can take some of the responsi- 
bility of contacting brokerage representa- 
tives and appoint new ones when neces- 
sary. Naturally his duties in this con- 
nection will be combined with calling on 
established wholesale accounts with your 
present brokers. And of course, con- 
tacting possible new outlets for sales. 


Of course, you will think first of get- 
ting some young man, comparatively 
speaking, so that as time passes he and 
you may look forward to many years 
of mutually pleasant relations. Do not 
be hurried into the employment of a 
man too young to get the results for 
which you are looking. A_ seasoned 
sales representative will prove most val- 
uable, of course. A splendid source to 
which to look when seeking salesmen is 
that of the present sales forces of your 
brokers. Such employees, of course, 
know the business, they will know well 
the sales outlets in the market with 
which they are most familiar. In some 
eases these markets will cover quite a 
wide territory. 


As a general rule, allow the employee 
to seek you out. Your bargaining posi- 
tion is stronger in such cases, you are 
in a position to be quite analytical in 
the discussion of the applicant’s quali- 
fications for the position you have to 
offer. Unless you have some particular 
type of salesman in mind it probably 
will not be necessary to advertise for 
salesmen if your trade associates know 
you wish to build a sales force. In this 
matter of employing salesmen, as usual, 
the greatest amount of time consumed 
in the project is the time lost in getting 
at the matter. Inasmuch as your sales 
and profits will increase as you do build 
a merchandising force, get busy in the 
matter now, . 
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WASHINGTON ACTIONS 


HOLD SUGAR REPORTS 


Extension from September 9, 1946, un- 
til a date to be announced later of the 
time allowed for fruit and vegetable 
processors to file reports of and to make 
payment to commodity credit corpora- 
tion for sugar inventories, was an- 
nounced September 6 by Office of Price 
Administration. 

An amendment to the canned fruits 
and vegetables regulation will be issued 
shortly to make the announcement effec- 
tive. Processors are advised by Office 
of Price Administration not to file re- 
ports nor to make payments to CCC until 
an amendment is issued. 


SUGAR ALLOTMENTS 


Fourth quarter industrial sugar allot- 
ments, which wili be issued on schedule, 
will be based on the same percentages 
as those in effect for the third quarter 
(July 1, 1946, through September 30, 
1946), the Office of Price Administration 
has announced. 

In making the announcement, OPA em- 
phasized that no industrial user may 
acquire additional sugar if he has actual 
sugar on hand amounting to one-third 
or more of his quarterly allotment. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture’s recently announced civilian 
sugar allocation does not permit any in- 
crease in rations to any types of users 
during the fourth quarter (October 1, 
1946, through December 31, 1946). Also, 
no increase in sugar rations can be fore- 
seen for the first part of 1947, OPA 
said. 

The sugar allowances granted to vari- 
ous types of industrial users and effec- 
tive September 15, 19456, are the follow- 
ing percentages of Sugar Base: Bakers 
(Classes 1 through 3) 60%; Most in- 
dustrial users (Classes 4 through 13 and 
16 and 17) 60%; Manufacturers of 
pharmaceuticals (Classes 14 and 15) 
120% ; Manufacturers of fruit butters, 
jams, jellies, preserves and marmalades 
(Class 18) 55%. 


PINEAPPLE PRICES 


The Office of Price Administration 
says that maximum prices established 
for canned Hawaiian Pineapple and can- 
ned Hawaiian Pineapple Juice by Sec- 
tion 7 to Supplementary Regulation 2 
to the General Price Regulation for 
Hawaii apply to processors’ sales of these 
commodities in the Hawaiian Islands and 
to sales by processors and their agents 
in the Continental United States. Whole- 
salers and retailers in the Continental 
United States determine their maximum 
prices for these products under Regu- 
lations Numbers 421, 422 and 423. 
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DRY BEAN PRICES SET 


New maximum f.o.b. prices for pro- 
cessed dry edible beans, which exceed 
those announced in March 1946 (Admin- 
istrative Notice 24) by one dollar a hun- 
dred pounds in the case of baby limas 
and $1.50 a hundred pounds in the case 
of all other varieties, were announced 
September 9 by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. Processed dry edible beans, 
OPA said, are those which have been 
cleaned but are uncooked. 

These new prices, which include the 
former subsidy payments on certain 
varieties, were granted, OPA said, after 
the Secretary of Agriculture issued a 
formal recommendation to the agency 
that they be established. (See TCT Sept. 
9, p. 7). Under the new price control 
law, OPA is required to increase prices 
of agricultural commodities when the 
Secretary of Agriculture orders the 
price control agency to do so for pro- 
duction reasons. 


This action, effective September 9, 
1946, also makes four other changes in 
the regulation. They are: 


1. Ceiling prices for unprocessed beans, 
which will apply to growers as well as 
all other sellers, were established for the 
first time. Since these prices apply only 
to sound beans, the ceilings cannot be 
determined on a lot of unprocessed beans 
until the quantity of sound beans in that 
lot has been determined. 


Unprocessed beans produced in Cali- 
fornia and Idaho must be inspected in 
a manner authorized by either the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture or the par- 
ticular state, OPA said. In all other 
states, the buyer and seller may deter- 
mine the quantity of sound beans by 
informal inspection or other similar 
means. Both of these methods are cus- 
tomarily used in these particular areas, 
OPA said. 


Also, where unprocessed beans have 
been bought on the basis of official in- 
spection, they must be resold, either 
processed or unprocessed, on the basis 
of a similar re-inspection and a certifi- 
cate must be furnished to the buyer. 


2. New definitions have been given for 
“certified” and “selected” seed and cer- 
tain conditions which must be met before 
these seeds are exempted from price con- 
trol have been included in the regula- 
tion. The definition and exemption pro- 
visions will also apply in the case of sales 
at wholesale and retail, OPA said. 


3. Distributors mark-ups have been 
adjusted to meet the requirement of the 
new price control act which provides 
that these margins must fully reflect the 
average percentage mark-ups in effect 
on March 31, 1946, 
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4. Certain insignificant varieties of 
dry edible beans, such as garbanzos, fava 
beans, horse beans, brown swedes and 
dry edible soybeans, have been exempted 
from price control. These beans were 
never specifically mentioned in the regu- 
lation, OPA said. 


COOTER FIGHTS FTC CASE 


Paul M. Cooter, president of ‘The 
Cooter Co., named last week in a Fed- 
eral Trade Commission complaint 
charging violation of the brokerage pro- 
vision of the Robinson-Patman Act, this 
week issued the following statement 
from Chicago: 


“Under date of Aug. 29 the Federal 
Trade Commission caused the filing of 
a complaint directed against the under- 
signed and certain other respondents. 


“The complaint describes the historical 
development of our business and seeks 
the entry of an order directing that we 
cease and desist from certain therein 
described trade practices. 


“It is our position that the practices 
complained of are all matters which 
have long since been discontinued. We 
have endeavored at all times to keep 
abreast of changing conditions and to 
conduct our business in such manner 
as always to be in strict compliance with 
the law. We have cooperated with the 
Federal Trade Commission and _ our 
practices have been thoroughly familiar 
to them. It is only fair to say that the 
attitude of the commission has not been 
static, but is subject to change. 


“In January, 1939, after complete in- 
vestigation, we were advised by the com- 
mission that our business as carried on 
was within the law. Since that date we 
have made no change in our method 
of operation other than such minor 
amendments ‘as were designed to 
strengthen our position. 


“The relief sought against us is that 
we cease and desist from business 1 eth- 
ods which we do not practice. Theve is 
nothing in the complaint nor in our 
relations with our customers which ‘eed 
give them or those for whom we sell 
cause for concern. This is simply a nat- 
ter which involves a disagreemen  be- 
tween the Federal Trade Commissio. and 
ourselves relative to business prac ices. 
We can perceive no possibility of ai y in- 
volvement of those with whom we ave 
business relations. 


“We expect to contest this n «tter 
vigorously, and in the meantime wil! con- 
tinue to conduct our business i. the 
usual manner.” 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


RESEARCH INSTITUTE APPOINTS 
DR. CAMERON 


Dr. E. J. Cameron, Director of the 
Washington Research Laboratory of Na- 
tional Canners Association, has accepted 
appointment as a member of the Indus- 
try Advisory Committee of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s Food Research Insti- 
tute. Dr. Gail M. Dack, Director of the 
Institute, is Chairman of the Committee, 
which includes research directors of all 
large corporations and other organiza- 
tions in the food industry. The pur- 
pose of the Food Research Institute is to 
coordinate present and future research 
facilities of the University of Chicago 
along lines of interest to the food indus- 
try, which will include such studies as 
food processing, nutrition, food spoilage, 
food poisoning and food quality. 


FROZEN TROPICAL FRUITS 


Carribean Refrigerated Products Cor- 
poration has been formed at Miami, 
Florida to process and ship quick- frozen 
tropical fruits grown in Cuba and Flor- 
ida. The corporation has acquired quick- 
freezing equipment and 1840 acres of 
land in Cuba where pineapples, mangos, 
cashew nuts and citrus fruits are grown. 


OZARK CANNERS GO TO SCHOOL 


Much interest was shown by Ozark 
spinach packers in the Insect Fragment 
Count School just conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. The purpose of 
the school was to teach cannery workers 
to run insect fragment counts in spin- 
ach. Leadership in the school was in 
charge of Drs. Dwight Isley and V. M. 
Watts of the Department of Entomology 
of the University, and Messrs. S. H. 
Champlin, V. S. Troy and M. A. Hoy of 
the Research Departments of Heekin, 
Continental and American Can com- 
panies respectively. All of those present 
e’ »ressed the hope that the industry will 
st»port another school in 1947. The 
sc ool was sponsored by the Ozark Can- 
nes Association and University officials 
p! dged cooperation in making it an an- 
affair realizing that the consuming 
p! \lic, as well as growers and canners, 
w | benefit from this technical training 
w ich means improved quality in pro- 
ce. sed foods. 


CHANGE IN OWNERSHIP 


Varren and Hal Johnson, owners of 
tl Water Valley (Ky.) Canning Com- 
p iy, have bought the Bartow (Ky.) 
C ining Company from Charles M. Wil- 
sc, and will operate the business as 
tl! Ohio Valley Canning Company. 
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CAPTAIN STILES HEADS CRCO 


At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of Chisholm-Ryder Company, 
Ine., of Niagara Falls, New York, Cap- 
tain Norman R. Stiles was elected presi- 
dent and treasurer to fill the vacancy 
caused by the recent death of Stephen 
Morse Ryder. 

Captain Stiles, a resident of Niagara 
Falls, served in the United States Coast 
Guard, being stationed in Washington, 
D. C., during World War II, and re- 


CAPTAIN NORMAN R. STILES 


tiring from the service in 1946 to as- 
sume the position of assistant to the 
president of Chisholm-Ryder Co. He is 
a nephew of the late Mr. Ryder and a 
native of New England. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co. is one of the fore- 
most manufacturers of food processing 
machinery with plants at Niagara Falls 
and Columbus, Wis., and is closely affili- 
ated with Chisholm-Ryder Company of 
Pennsylvania at Hanover, Pa., manufac- 
turers of labeling and casing machinery. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. also has the Pre- 
max Division at Niagara Falls, manu- 
facturers of radio antennas and equip- 
ment, fish rods and reels, metal letters 
and figures and steel tent hardware. 
Niagara Searchlight Division of Niagara 
Falls is engaged in the manufacture of 
flashlights, lanterns and primary light- 
ing devices. The American Utensil Divi- 
sion produces a complete line of juice 
processing equipment. 


ON COAST TRIP 


Normal G. Risdon of Stewart-Risdon 
Co., New York food brokers, is visiting 
West Coast principals. 
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S. E. MORRAL DEAD 


S. E. Morral, former partner in the 
firm of Morral Brothers, Morral, Ohio 
manufacturers of corn canning machin- 
ery, died at his home in Morral on Aug- 
ust 23. Mr. Morral was widely known 
in the industry, having attended nearly 
every one of the National Canners Con- 
ventions, where he and his brother, the 
late W. W. Morral, exhibited corn husk- 
ing and cutting equipment of their manu- 
facture. More than 50 years ago the 
Morrals began designing corn husking 
machinery and shortly thereafter in- 
stalled one of their first green corn 
huskers in one of the largest corn can- 
ning plants in the central west. In 1892 
they were granted their first patent for 
corn husking machines. Their first 
machine was a single husker equipped 
with rubber husking rolls and automatic 
ear-placing and butt-removing device. 
Some of these early features are still 
in use on the company’s latest model 
husking machines. The company is 
accredited with having been the first to 
design and manufacture a_ successful 
double husker, a machine which they have 
been building, along with the corn cutter, 
since 1896. Shortly after the death of 
W. W. Morral, in April 1944, the part- 
nership of Morral Brothers was incor- 
porated and S. E. Morral was elected 
President, a position he held until the 
time of his death. 


OPERATING OFF SEASON 


As an experiment in off season pro- 
duction the Montgomery Canning Com- 
pany, Mission, Texas is packing the 
greens from a 15 acre plot of turnips, 
which has put the Mission plant into 
operation about two weeks earlier than 
usual. The experiment was conducted 
to determine the possibilities of a late 
summer income for vegetable farmers, 
it was announced by J. R. Montgomery, 
Manager of the plant. . Approximately 
100 additional acres of turnip greens will 
be ready for canning after an inter- 
mission of about three weeks. The early 
greens are of excellent quality, Mont- 
gomery says, and the weather has been 
so hot that there has been no insect 
infestation. 


ST. CLAIR BUILDING 


St. Clair Food Company, McAllen, 
Texas, is building a new plant at San . 
Juan, Texas and will add a storage room 
and freezing equipment when machinery 
is available. 


FAFLIK HEADS BASIC DIVISION 


Al Faflik, with more than 20 years 
experience in the management of sales, 
has joined Basic Food Materials, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio seasoning manufactur- 
ers, and will manage the newly esta- 
lished wholesale distribution division. 
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FRED DUTTON DEAD 


Fred L. Dutton, President and Treas- 
urer of F. L. Dutton, Inc., food brokers 
cf Columbus, Ohio, died in the Grant 
Hospital at Columbus on September 8. 
He was 77 years old. Mr. Dutton first 
went to Columbus about 30 years ago to 
open his food brokerage offices. He was 
almost continuously active in the can- 
ning business as well. At one time he 
was President and Treasurer of the Mc- 
Coy Canned Foods Company at Urbana 
and New Carlisle, the Heimann-Trimmer 
Company at Urbana, and the Dodds Can- 
ning Company of Lebanon. He was also 
proprietor of the Dutton Canning Com- 
pany of Canal Winchester and was still 
interested in the canning business at the 
time of his death. Mr. Dutton took an 
active part in the formation of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association and 
served in an executive capacity for a 
number of years. He was a member of 
the Old Guard Society as well as a num- 
ber of other social organizations. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
ORGANIZED 


Harvest Queen Food Co. has been or- 
ganized at Plainview, Texas. The com- 
pany, which is a subsidiary of the Har- 
vest Queen Mill & Elevator Co., will 
operate a wholesale grocery business in 
the West Texas territory. 


LOCKER OPERATORS SCHOOL 


The Second Frozen Food Locker Oper- 
ators School opened at Ohio State Uni- 
versity on September 4 with a full regis- 
tration of 30 students who came from 
17 states and 3 from Canada. The class 
was purposely limited to 30 this year 
as it was found by those in charge that 
the class of 72 students of the first school 
was entirely too large. The school will 
run through September 28. 


NEW TEXAS PLANT 


Carlton Brothers Canning Company, 
operators of plants at Brownsville and 
San Benito, Texas, are building a new 
plant at Mercedes, Texas, which will 
specialize in the canning of grapefruit 
segments and tomatoes and employ about 
200 persons during the first season. Ini- 
tial season’s production is placed at 75,- 
000 cases of grapefruit segments and 
100,060 cases of tomatoes. 


SEEK AMERICAN EXPORTS 


The Wholesalers Cooperative Society, 
Bangkok, Siam, seeks to contact substan- 
tial firms in the United States to supply 
a tull line of canned foods including 
fruits, vegetables, fish, meats, preserves, 
jams, jellies; in fact, all types of foods. 


CANCO DENIES CHARGES 


With reference to the filing of civil 
suits on August 27 by the anti-trust divi- 
sion against American Can Company and 
Continental Can Company, charging vio- 
lation of the Sherman and Clayton Acts 
by “illegally entering into contracts to 
lease closing machinery with provision 
that the lessees agreed to purchase their 
total requirements of metal and fibre 
containers from the lessor,” Carl H. 
Black, executive vice-president of Amer- 
ican Can Company, says: 


“We are confident that all canners 
and packers and others who are familiar 
with the type of service American Can 


Company has, for many years, rendered . 


to the trade, will recognize that the 
charges against this company of viola- 
tion of the law in connection with its 
leasing of closing equipment are with- 
out foundation. The American Can 
Company denies these charges, will 
vigorously defend this suit, and has full 
confidence in the result.” 


NO CORNER ON RYE 


Clarence Francis, chairman of the 
board of General Foods Corporation, 
September 11 made the following state- 
ment: “General Foods vigorously denies 
the findings of the referee of the De- 
partment of Agriculture that the com- 
pany had ‘maintained and cornered rye 
and rye futures’ on the Chicago Board 
of Trade at any time, and will oppose 
those findings before the judicial officer, 
and if necessary the courts.” 


NCA MOBILE LABORATORY 
IN NEW YORK 


The Bacteriological Mobile Field Lab- 
oratory of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation is presently at the Edgett-Burn- 
ham Company plant in Newark, New 
York, where it will remain for the dura- 
tion of the canned tomato, tomato juice 
and corn packs. During this period the 
services of the laboratory will be avail- 
able to NCA member canners in the 
Newark area in connection with such 
problems as would ordinarily be sub- 
mitted to the association’s Washington 
laboratory. Another group of NCA lab- 
oratory personnel is making a study of 
chlorination of canning factory water 
supply at the Haxton Canning Company 
plant at Oakfield, New York. 


EL RENO LIQUIDATING 


El Reno (Okla.) Wholesale Grocery 
Co., one of the oldest and best known 
old-line wholesale grocers in the South- 
west, has announced its intention to liqui- 
date. 


The company has sold its entire inven- 
tory to the Collins-Dietz-Morris Co., 
Oklahoma City wholesale grocers. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER, 29 - OCTOBER 1, 1946 
—14th Annual Meeting, Packaging Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Institute, Shaw- 
nee Country Club, Shawnee-on-Delaware, 
Pa. 


OCTOBER 10-12, 1946—Fifteenth An- 
nual Meeting, Florida Canners Associa- 
tion, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 17-19, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Food Chains, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, II]. 


OCTOBER 25, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, 


NOVEMBER 3-7, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 


NOVEMBER 11-12, 1946— Annual 
Convention, Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946 — Annual 
Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, lowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1946 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners’ Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 12, 1947—Annual Meeting, 
National Food Brokers Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 20-24, 1947—Annual Ex- 
hibit and Meeting, Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


JANUARY 20-23, 1947—Annual Co: 
vention, National- American Wholes::: 
Grocers Association, Atlantic City, N. !. 


FEBRUARY 6-7, 1946—Thirty-nin h 
Annual Meeting, Ozark Canners As: 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, } o. 


MARCH 3-7, 1947—Annual Conve }- 
tion, National Association of Froz 1 
Food Packers, San Francisco, Calif. 


APRIL 10-11, 1946—Spring Meetir :, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Lord B: !- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
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BRINE 


- SAVES ALL OF 


LEWIS QUALITY GRADER and WASHER 
FOR PEAS, LIMA BEANS, CORN, etc. 


A fine wire mesh scavenging reel takes the brine from the 
main reels, thoroughly cleanses and returns ALL of it to 
circulation ...no trash buckets to handle, no brine lost! 


Another example of Lewis efficiency is the Lewis WHIRL- 
ING brine action, which guides the lighter peas to discharge 
outlets at brine level. Heavier peas sink to the tank bottom, 
then are piped upward in a surge of brine to discharge at 
top level. The whirlpool upward current action permits 
proper separation in low-density brine —a great salt-saver. 


ROTARY PEA WASHER 


Sturdy, simple’, sanitary. Slight 
alterations adapt it to other 
products. Lubrication system 
forces water out of the ample 
bronze bearings, greatly pro- 


longing machine life. 
a 
ALL-STEEL-WELDED BLANCHER ac ery orporation 
Greatest strength, greatest capacity per square 


foot. Drum will not crush peas, discharge will 


not clog. Handles peas, beans, string beans, SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION e Hoopeston, Ilinois 


lima beans, beets, other products. 


As a washer, the Lewis cleanses thoroughly, floats off 
skins, splits and trash efficiently. 


FMC Catalog, sent free, describes most complete line of machinery 
and equipment for processing tomatoes, corn, peas, beans, fruits, 
many other products. 


B-201 


Pack two weeks earlier! 


\Corneli’s 


GOLD 
RUSH 
HYBRID 


GOLD RUSH 
Just 66 days ee 


from seed to market. That's the record Corneli’s Gold Rush 
Hybrid set at Keystone Valley Trial Grounds this year. Beautiful, well 
filled, extremely uniform ears, fully as large as 
Golden Cross Bantam—and two weeks earlier! Plant Corneli's Gold 
Rush Hybrid and pack two weeks earlier. 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


TOMATOES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 10—Toma- 
toes: Production prospects for process- 
ing tomatoes declined 6 per cent during 
August, largely because of blight dam- 
age, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. However, the 3,011,- 
100 tons indicated on September 1, if 
realized, would still be the second-largest 
of record and would exceed the 1945 pro- 
duction by 12 per cent and the 10-year 
average by 29 per cent. 

Severe blight damage developed during 
August in New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, reducing production pros- 
pects in these three States about 32 per 
cent and causing a loss cf more than half 
of the Pennsylvania crop. Dry weather 
was responsible for additional losses in 
Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, and Virginia. Significant 
improvement in crop prospects occurred 
in California and Utah. In the central 
group of States the good prospects of 
August 1 were maintained. 

The yield per acre of 5.05 tons indi- 
cated for the country on September 1 is 
slightly above average. 


PEORIA, ILL., Sept. 6—Tomatoes: A late 
start and poor growing conditions dur- 
ing the. season have cut our prospects 
about 50 per cent. We had hopes that 
a good September would bring up the 
yields somewhat, but wilt and blight 
have started so that many fields are a 
total loss now. Quality remains good 
despite low yields. 


CEDARVILLE, N. J., Sept. 7—Tomatoes: 
Had increased acreage which looked fine 
until hit by blight. 


CODORUS, PA., Sept. 10—Tomatoes: 
More acreage but pack less than 20 per 
cent of normal. 


NEWBERN, TENN., Sept. 10—Tomatoes: 
Yield about 40 per cent of what we ex- 
pected due to blight and weather condi- 
tions. Pack over for this section. 


CORN 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 10—Corn: 
Prospective production of sweet corn for 
processing is slightly less than the esti- 
mate of August 1 but is within 3 per 
cent of the record-high crop of 1942, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Indicated production for 
1946 is now 1,247,700 tons compared with 
1,129,200 tons in 1945 and the 1935-44 
average of 935,320 tons. 

Growing conditions during August 
were variable as the crop registered im- 
provement in some States and deteri- 
orated in others. Prospective yield on 
the large Wisconsin acreage declined 
materially because of continued dry 
weather. This loss, together with mod- 
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erate declines in Indiana, Washington, 
Vermont and Virginia, more than offset 
improved prospects in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Maryland, Idaho, Utah, and Oregon. The 
indicated yield per acre for the country, 
at 2.46 tons, is about 5 per cent above 
both the 10-year average and the 1945 
yield. 

FRUITLAND, IDAHO, Sept. 4—Sweet 
Corn: Will complete harvesting by Sep- 


tember 15. Yield in tons per acre — 


slightly less than last year. 
excellent; very few worms. 


BLANCHESTER, OHIO, Sept. 9—Sweet 
Corn: Not over 50 per cent and then 
must have favorable weather until Octo- 
ber 12. 


COLEMAN, WIS., Sept. 6—Corn: Consid- 
erable frost damage but it is spotty. 
Good quality but the ears are most un- 
even. This makes for very difficult 
handling. 


GILLETT, WIS., Sept. 6—Corn: Losses 
from frost is great because plantings 
were late. 


GREEN BAY, WIS., Sept. 6—Corn: Ex- 
tensive frost damage. 


MADISON, WIS., Sept. 10—Corn: Frost 
a week ago did considerable damage in 
the Northern part of the State but only 
scattered damage elsewhere. Yields have 
increased a little, ranging generally from 
2 to 3 tons per acre. Cut per ton is 
reported all the way from 20 to 30 
cases. Irregularity of maturity in the 
field has been general and is reflected 
in the quality. Heavy rains the past 
few days should improve late yields if 
warm weather follows. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Sept. 6—Corn: We 
are just as damned tired of giving bad 
news as you must be of getting it. We 
don’t cry “wolf,” rather we report the 
facts as we see them. We’ve told through- 
out the summer about drought damage. 
And have you heard about the frost 
damage of last week-end? It froze, but 
the damage has not been fully deter- 
mined. It is serious in the North. Gen- 
erally speaking, yields are not exceeding 
two tons to the acre, with most fields 
being very irregular in maturity. Be- 
cause of drought and frost damage a 
higher percentage of the acreage will 
not even be harvested. 


ROCKFIELD, WIS., Sept. 6—Corn: Ob- 
taining light yields. 


OCONTO FALLS, WIS., Sept. 10—Golden 
& White Sweet Corn: Ample planted 
acreage for a big pack but no rain all 
summer. Labor Day frost finished what 
corn had survived the drought. May 
get 10 per cent of expected pack of 
questionable quality. Corn lacks natural 
moisture and sweetness. One of the 
greatest disappointments in years. 


Quality 
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SNAP BEANS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 10—Snup 
Beans: Production of snap beans for pro- 
cessing, indicated at 207,800 tons by Sep- 
tember 1 conditions, is slightly less than 
August 1 prospects, according to tie 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The 
1946 crop is nearly 6 per cent less than 
that of 1945 but is 42 per cent above 
the 10-year average. 

Growing conditions during August 
were variable, with losses in some States 
almost compensated by improved pros- 
pects in others. Dry weather caused 
considerable damage in Arkansas, Wis- 
consin, Virginia and Oklahoma. Grow- 
ing conditions also were less favorable 
in Colorado, Washington and Oregon, 
causing a decline in prospects in these 
States. Improvements in crop prospects 
were registered in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Maryland 
and California. The indicated yield per 
acre for the country, at 1.64 tons, is 
slightly below average. 


LOGANSPORT, LA., Sept. 5 — String 
Beans: 25 per cent acreage; condition 
normal. 


PRENTISS, N. C., Sept. 7—Green Beans: 
Early crop 100 per cent or better; late 
crop not more than 25 per cent. 


NEWBERN, TENN., Sept. 10—Green Snap 
Beans: Acreage very light due to lack 
of field workers to harvest. 


BAYFIELD, WIS., Sept. 4—Snap Beans: 
Dry weather injured crop. Pack 70 per 
cent normal. 


COLEMAN, WIS., Sept. 6—Beans: Con- 
siderable frost damage but it is spotty. 

GILLETT, WIS., Sept. 6—Beans: Volume 
has dropped to almost nothing. 

MADISON, WIS., Sept. 10—Snap Beans: 
Canning is pretty well finished in Wis- 
consin as a result of the drought in 
August and last week’s frost. The 
State’s pack is probably 25 per cent below 
last year but the quality is surprisingly 
good considering the adverse growing 
conditions. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Sept. 6—Beans: Our 
warning of a couple of weeks ago was 
justified when we said not to plan on 
a large pack out of Wisconsin. It wasn't 
in the cards then; the situation is worse 
today. 

OCONTO FALLS, WIs., Sept. 10—Green & 
Wax Snap Beans: Pack short becaise 
of prolonged drought and Labor I .y 
frost. Quality good. Unless weather ¢n- 
ditions change, pack is practically over. 


LIMA BEANS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 10—Li:ia 
Beans: Reports to the Bureau of Ag¢g:i- 
cultural Economics on September 1 ir !i- 
cate a record high production this y 1" 
of 42,070 tons of green lima beans ‘or 
canning and freezing. This total co n- 
pares with 34,680 tons produced in 1! !5 
and a 10-year average production of 


(Please turn to page 21) 
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giving 
BROKERS 
coverage 
of a 
prosperous 


territory 


Southwest Georgia 
Southeast Alabama 
Western Florida 


£000 


Non-Conflicting Accounts Solicited 


BUTLER BROKERAGE CO. 


Headquarters: 
Marianna, Florida 


Warehouse Facilities: 


Dothan, Alabama 
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Case Packers 
BURT LABELERS 


1 with this Burt Case 
Packer Does the Work 
of 3 Hand Packers 


“Five 


Write for our labeler folder entitled: 
Quick Facts About the Burt Universal Labeler’’. 


BURT MACHINE 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Strikes Force The Market To Inaction— 
Traders Inactive—Crop Outlook Is Good— 
Some Details—Tomato Crop Not Dead— 
Items In Detail—The Frozen Food Outlook 


THE MARKET—It might seem wide of 
the mark to say that the present preva- 
lence of strikes has brought the canned 
foods market to a standstill from coast 
to coast, but that is about the condi- 
tion. There is nothing moving along the 
wharves and in shipping, and as a con- 
sequence, the railroads are congested 
with undeliverable freight. As a result 
trading in canned foods has been mark- 
ing time, and it will continue to do so 
until these labor disputes are cleared 
up. Some regions, like New York City, 
suffer from such interruptions, as sym- 
pathetic strikers refuse to relieve stop- 
pages caused by fellow strikers, even if 
they are not on strike themselves. And 
the air is filled with rumors of more 
strikes in the near future, and more 
delays to normal trading. Just the clos- 
ing down of all ports, as it exists as 
this is written, throws a monkey-wrench 
into canned foods trading. Shortages 
in supplies force buyers to constant buy- 
ing to cover the daily wants, and these 
interruptions only complicate the matter. 

This is to say nothing of the troubles 
canners are under in getting a steady 
supply of cans to care for the crops 
that are ripening and rolling to the can- 
neries, including many necessary sup- 
plies to keep the wheels running or the 
boilers fed. Fortunately the truckers’ 
strikes in the large cities do not extend 
to the counties where canning is now 
going on at top speed. 


THE cropSs—The USDA continues to 
regard the general crop outlook as very 
bright. Elsewhere you have a summary 
of leading canning crops, as given by the 
Bureau of Avricultural Economics 
(BAE), and you will note that they 
are encouraging. Some of our Crop 
Reports are not so enthusiastic, record- 
ing as they do the loss of 50% of the 
tomato crop in some few instances. But 
don’t erect a tombstone on the 1946 to- 
mato crop, not yet. BAE says it will 
likely equal the record crop of 1945, and 
exceed it by 12%, and be 29% better 
than the 10-year average. There have 
been set-backs in some States, but if the 
weather remains good, much of this loss 
may be made up. The one thing for 
every tomato canner to do is to pack 
every possible can, full of tomatoes, 
rather than turn the crop into tomato 
products. Get out and dig up that needed 
help; call on your neighbors for more 
peelers; determine to make a record if 
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at all possible, and you will succeed. The 
market not only needs all the canned 
tomatoes it can possibly get, but you will 
make more and better profits on canned 
tomatoes than on most any other product, 
since you can be assured that there is 
a waiting market for every worth while 
can you can produce, and at profit-paying 
prices. 


CORN—BAE reckons the corn pros- 
pects as within 3% of the record-high 
crop of 1942. And the weather seems 
to be willing to help out. You have 
this in detail, also, elsewhere in this 
issue. 


PEAS—Both the planted and harvested 
acreages reached a record high in 1946, 
6% larger than in 1945. That story has 
been told, and the figures of the packs, 
after all the vicissitudes which that crop 
ran into, have been taken into account, 
they got enough canned peas. 


SNAP BEANS—The canning of this prod- 
uct was forging ahead too rapidly for 
its own good, and so the canners kept 
a tight hold upon themselves this year, 
with the result that the market prices 
are such as insure some profit. The 
crop and acreage are regarded as 6% 
below last year’s, but well above former 
years. 


LIMA BEANS—For canning and freez- 
ing, they set out to make a record this 
year, the indicated production on Septem- 
ber 1 showing an increase over °45 of 
21%, or 42,070 tons indicated as against 
34,680 tons in ’45. Canned lima beans, 
and especially frozen limas, are growing 
in popularity. 


KRAUT—The kraut makers feel that 
the country is going to call on them 
for at least 13% more than last year, 
and they have either planted an acre- 
age in accordance, or are taking steps 
to buy on the open market to meet that 
figure. If the hog raisers will only sup- 
ply the spare-ribs, the kraut makers will 
supply the accompaniment. And demand 
will not all depend upon spare-ribs. 
Kraut is growing upon the American 
appetite. 


BEETS—Beet canners seem to have de- 
cided to cut down on the too rapidly 
growing canned output, and will pack 
this year but 70% of last year’s out- 
put. Canned beets are growing in pop- 
ular favor, but with the raw beet supply 
constantly on the green stalls, and over 
such a long period of time, and the cost 
of canning is so high, that they may be 
doing well to go carefully. 


PIMIENTOS — California and Georgia 
have set themselves a high record pro- 
duction of this attractive product this 
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year, determined, apparently, to increase 
the ’46 pack by as much as 65%. 


CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLES—The Septem. 
ber 1st crop indication on this item 
showed but 71.4 against last year’s 17, 
and a 10-year average of 73.4. They 
need more pickles, rather than less, as 
public demand is growing rapidly, the 
effects of the pickle men to interest the 
public meeting with good response. 


FROZEN FRUITS—BAE looks at the 
picture this way: 

The commercial pack of frozen fruits, 
berries, and fruit juices in 1946 probably 
will be about as large as the record-large 
pack of 452 million pounds in 1945. Move- 
ment into commercial uses of some of the 
1945 pack has been retarded because of 
lack of adequate sugar for processing the 
fruit into such products as jams and 
jellies. This has contributed to the ree- 
ord-large storage stocks of recent 
months. Partly for these reasons, pack 
of some fruits in 1946 has been inhibited. 
Storage stocks on August 1, 1946 were 
about two-thirds larger than a year 
earlier and nearly twice the 1941-45 
average. Per capita consumption this 
year may set a new record of about 
2.8 pounds. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Offerings of Decontrolied Products Slow 
Coming Out—Local Strikes Halt All Ship- 
ments—Some Stores Forced To Close— 
Stock Market Declines, Causing Buyers To 
Be Cautious—tTrade Still On the Buying 
Side—Tomato Canners Remain Uninterested 
In Selling Just Now—Pea Canners Slow 
About Offerings—Fair Volume Booked On 
New Pack Corn and Buyers Are Waiting— 
Fancy Lima Beans Wanted—Some Apricots 
Offering—Canner Offers Cherries On Allo- 
cation—Good Demand For Fish 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, September 13, 1! 16. 


THS SITUATION—Canners have been 
rather slow in coming out with  pen- 
market offerings on dezontrolled fruits 
and vegetables this week and tr: ding 
has continued to mark time. In the case 
of the local market, the combined « ‘fect 
of the maritime workers’ strike an the 
teamsters’ tie-up has been to effec: vely 
halt the movement of inbound ec: ned 
foods shipments from docks and rail 
terminals to wholesale buyers’ > are- 
houses. Some wholesale grocers ave 
been able to continue to make deliv -ries 
to the retail trade, but the striking | vuck 
drivers blockaded chain wareh: \ses, 
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New Perfection 


PEA, BEAN & 
CORN FILLER 


Has TWO separate Briners over funnels, dis- 
pensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


Having TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
time to soak in the peas before leaving the 
funnels. This materially increases speed. 


New Design for High Speed. 


Large Revolving Hopper. 


We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 


PEA ADJUSTMENT. 


AYARS Latest 10 Station 


REVOLVING HOPPER 


FOR FILLING: 
PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED BEETS, 
DICED CARROTS, Etc. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey 


LTHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 
_GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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COPPER, NICKLE AND STAINLESS KETTLES 


JACKETED 
KETTLES 


Stationary and Tilting Types 
Required Sizes 
Belt and Motor Driven Agitators 


® The Langsenkamp Line of Jacketed 
Kettles is complete for canners; preser- 
vers, candy makers, brewers, and phar- 
maceutical manufacturers. Sizes range 
from smallest laboratory to largest brew 
kettles, with especial emphases an tilting 
and stationary models for canners and 
preservers. Langsenkamp Kettles com- 
bine the best materials and fine crafts- 
manship. 


The Langsenkamp Line of Production 
Units is Complete for Tomato, Pump- 


Make your choice from™ description” and kin and Other Fruit and Vegetable 
specifications on many models designed Product 
to meet a wide range of needs. roaucts. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
F. H N G CO. KING Sas co. 
ened Oregon and Washington 


206 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 
227-235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. | FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO, 
1412 N. W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Mountain States 
LANGSENKAMP Northeastern States 
BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
i Rochester, N. Y. 
TOM McLAY 


eo 


Box 301, Ogden, Utah 


THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


Canada 
CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD. 


Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 
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despite acceptance of wage demands by 
contract haulers for the chains, with the 
result that inventories have become so 
depleted at retail outlets that widespread 
store closing has been threatened. 


THE OUTLOOK—The skarp break in the 
securities market, coupled with dire pre- 
dictions by some industrial seers of a 
nearby depression revival, is having its 
effect upon distributor morale, and the 
nearby behavior of stock prices will un- 
doubtedly exercise some influence upon 
inventory planning. Discounting this 
factor, however, the trade generally is 
still on the buying side of the market 
for fancy fruits and vegetables, as well 
as for all staple fish lines, and nothing 
in the shape of a buyers’ market on such 
merchandise is looked for until at least 
1947. 


TOMATOES—While late blight is un- 
doubtedly adversely affecting canning 
operations, and labor shortage may also 
be a factor, there might just as well 
be no tomato pack whatever, to judge 
from the current position of the market. 
Buyers report that they are unable to 
interest canners in making sales at the 
new ceiling levels, and undoubtedly many 
canners are warehousing their pack as 
made in anticipation of a better return 
on later sales. Meanwhile, there are the 
usual reports heard of off-the-record 
deals, involving payment of over-ceiling 
prices, in one form or another, but as 
might be expected, little light is shed on 
such rumored transactions. 


PEAS—Canners are soliciting 
straight business on fancy peas, and sales 
emphasis continues to center on stan- 
dards. Current indications are that the 
bulk of fancy peas still in canner hands 
will be released only in driblets, and then 
in conjunction with sales of substantial 
percentages of standards. Packers are 
slow in coming out with prices on fancy 
peas since decontrol, and there are not 
sufficient quotations available at this 
time to quote the traditional “market”. 


cORN—There has been nothing in pack 
progress reports this week to give a 
clear picture of the production outlook, 
but the trade is inclined to look for a 
continued scarce supply position on fancy 
corn this season. Distributors have 
booked a fair volume of business from 
the new pack, and are waiting to see 
just how soon this item may fall into 
the decontrolled products category. 

BEANS—Distributors are seeking offer- 
ings of fancy lima beans, following the 
release of this item from price control, 
but canners generally are not quoting 
open market offerings as yet. There 
were no developments of general inter- 
est in the green bean situation during 
the week. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—A number of of- 
ferings of apricots came through during 
the week, following the release of ’cots 
ing “until all precincts have been heard 
from”... A prominent canner this week 
offered sweet cherries, under a nation- 
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ally-known label, at $3.20 for 303s in 
glass for light and $3.50 for 303s glass 
dark cherries, f.o.b. northwestern can- 
nery points. The offering provides for 
allocation of 90%, based on 1945 pur- 
chases, consisting of one-third light and 
two-thirds dark cherries, with indica- 
tions that another allocation of light 
cherries, possibly 60% of last year’s pur- 
chases, may be made later. Buyers are 
seeking additional commitments on fancy 
peaches from the new season’s pack, but 
demand for the lower quality ranges is 
none too keen at the moment. New pears 
and fruit cocktail are also coming in for 
continued inquiry. Buyers are waiting 
prune and plum quotations from Cali- 
fornia and Northwestern canners, now 
that ceiling curbs have been removed. 


OTHER FRUITS—The market position on 
grapefruit and blended juices is report- 
ed rather “heavy” in many market cen- 
ters, and this situation is naturally de- 
tracting from buyer interest in new pack. 
There is still a good demand for orange 
juice, however, and segment offerings 
continue to find a ready sale. Current 
indications are that citrus canners may 
go rather light in canning operations 
during the early part of the new season, 
until the carryover from last season’s 
pack has been worked off, although heavy 
juice packing in 6-ounce tins is looked 
for if the use of this small container is 
permitted. 


SALMON—Buyers are hopeful of fair 
allocations from the new Alaskan pack, 
although final pack figures are not yet 
available. On the basis of results for 
the greater part of the season, however, 
the supply position will continue extreme- 
ly tight, particularly on the higher 
grades. Some operators are hopeful of 
a good late pack on the Columbia River. 


OTHER SEAFOOD—Gulf shrimp packers 
are expanding operations somewhat, and 
there is a good demand for the fall pack, 
at firm prices. Maine sardines continue 
to meet with a heavy demand, but many 
canners have not been in position to 
accept new business, due to heavy back- 
logs of orders accumulated while sales 
were suspended prior to the recent ceil- 
ing advance. Demand for tuna for ship- 
ment from southern California plants 
continues heavy, but movement is slowed 
due to the shortage of freight cars. Re- 
ports from the Northwest indicate that 
ecanners are hopeful for a good late- 
season run on albacore which might pull 
their season’s operations out of the red. 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


Arthur Harris 


Export-Import 
Canned & Bottled Foods 
11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y, 


Tel: BO 9-3238 CABLE: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKE* 


Holidays Interrupt Business Early This Month 
—Strikes Causing Real Trouble—Heavy 
Losses To Growers and Processors—Rummors 
Of More Decontrolls Stops the Market— 
A Pricing Puzzle — Shortages Causing 
Peaches To Rot—Fancy Fruit In Water 
Because Of Sugar Shortages—Peas Pro-rated 
—Corn In Heavy Demand—Fish Packs Dis- 
appointing—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Sept. 18, 1946, 


HOLIDAYS—Holidays on the first two 
Mondays of the month have served to 
slow down market activities in Cali- 
fornia, as well as interfering with can- 
ning operations in a number of instances, 
Labor Day, of course, is observed na- 
tionally, but Admission Day, September 
9th, if of direct interest only to Cali- 
fornians, the one this year celebrating 
the 96th anniversary of the admission of 
California into the Union. Since most 
sales offices are now closed on Satur- 
days, the work of the first two weeks of 
the month has had to be compressed into 
a period of eight days. 


STRIKE TROUBLES—Most serious of the 
holidays to the flow of business, however, 
is the one being indulged in by seamen 
in all ports of the nation. The walkout 
is costing the port of San Francisco 
several million dollars a day, so the 
over-all loss must be staggering. The 
canning industry is already being seri- 
ously affected and a continuance of the 
strike will mean heavy losses to grow- 
ers and processors. The strike throws 
into confusion efforts made by Govern- 
ment agencies to alleviate the acute rail 
car shortage, by allocating more ships 
to intercoastal and coastwise services. 
The holding up of tin plate shipments 
is blamed for the partial closing of sev- 
eral canneries in the peach growing dis- 
tricts, and the movement of canned fruits 
and vegetables is being impeded, causing 
warehousing difficulties. Food shortages 
are in sight for Alaska and the Hawaiian 
Islands unless the strike of seamen ends 
shortly. 


MORE DECONTROLS?—With talk coming 
from semi-official sources in Washington 
to the effect that the removal of con- 
trols from many more food products may 
be expected by November Ist, a general 
tightening up in sales is noted in this 
market. Many canners are declining to 
confirm orders for cling peaches, pears, 
fruit cocktail and tomatoes, prefe: ving 
to wait until packs have been comp!eted 
before booking much business at de: nite 
prices. Some of the smaller oper:‘ors 
have had to make sales to secure ready 
funds, but most of the larger p1.ces- 
sors are moving cautiously, prefei ing 
to make sales over a long period. 


PRICE PUZZLE — Considerable spe:ula- 
tion is being voiced here as to why some 
canners have not taken the full price 
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THREE STARS on 
our BATTLE FLAG 


HEX-RO CLEANER 


The canner using Hex-Ro to remove foreign matter, 
such as pieces af pods, vines, etc, from vined peas 
or lima beans or for cleaning whole grain corn is 
ANAM assured of a higher quality and a better price for 
the canned article. 


PHILLIPS PACKING CO., IN eA 
Peace-Time Packers of 59 Varieties 
of Phillips Delicious Canned Foods THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND “*The Original Grader House’’ 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER FOR RENT or SALE 


With Steel Husking Rolls 


MOREAL CORN CUTTER BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


Either Single or Double Cut 
MORRAL COMBINATION for housing extra labor 


CORN CUTTER COTS « DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 


for Whole Grain or Cream Corn 
rain or Cream Style MATTRESSES + BLANKETS + LINENS 
The fastest and easiest adjusted 


Patented INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 1234 W. Kinzie Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Always Dependalle! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


SEED PEAS 


For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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increase permitted on Hawaiian pine- 
apple of the new pack. Some suggest 
that since the trade asked for the in- 
crease it should be taken. Otherwise, 
OPA might feel that some increases be- 
ing asked are unwarranted. Others, on 
the other hand, argue that the trade 
will make a better showing with Govern- 
ment agencies by not taking every cent 
offered, but by showing that there is 
still competition in the canned foods 
business. 


PEACHES ROT—It is quite definite that 
some cling peaches are being permitted 
to go to waste because of a scarcity of 
tin plate, a shortage of cars for the 
delivery of cans, and a lack of sufficient 
lug boxes. The shortages developed late 
in the season, however, so the pack will 
be a very heavy one. In fruits, interest 
is now centering largely on pears and 
fruit cocktail. Some pears are being 
brought into the State from Oregon in 
an effort to boost the pack of this item. 
The growing scarcity of sugar is result- 
ing in quite a pack of fruit of Fancy and 
Choice grades in water, or slightly 
sweetened water. 


PRUNES—Italian prunes of Pacific 
Northwest pack are keing offered at 
$2.20 for No. 2%s and $7.65 for No. 10s 
in the Fancy grade. This item has been 
much in demand in recent years as the 
scarcity of other fruits has served to 
introduce it into many homes. It does 
not seem long since the price was $1.15 
and $1.25 a dozen. 


PEAS AND CORN—While a good-sized 
pack of peas was made in the Pacific 
Northwest, some pro-rate deliveries are 
being reported, especially on the higher 
grades. Considerable damage was done 
crops in some districts by excessive rains 
and by hail, while heavy yields are re- 
ported from other growing sections. A 
heavy demand is noted for corn of Pacific 
Northwest pack, with the output of this 
item showing a steady increase. Some 
canners are making shipments as the 
pack is made. 


FISH—The Pacific Coast canned fish 
market is showing little activity, owing 
to the reluctance of canners to accept 
much of the business offered. With but 
few exceptions, packs are proving dis- 
appointing. Salmon canning in Alaska 
is largely at an end, although operations 
will be continued in some districts for 
several weeks. The output of 99 plants 
to the end of August reached 2,992,442 
cases, or more than a million and a 
quarter cases less than that of the small 
pack of last year to a corresponding date. 
This poor showing has been made despite 
the fact that fishing has been permitted 
in some districts following the regular 
closing date. On Puget Sound the pack 
to the end of August amounted to 157,084 
cases, with more than 104,000 cases of 
this handled in the week ending August 
31. For a time the run was so heavy 
that salmon was sent as far away as 
Astoria, Ore. to be canned. Almost the 
entire pack to date has been of sock- 
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eyes. The British Columbia pack of 
salmon to August 24th was 503,101 
cases, or less than one half that of 
last year to a corresponding date. Land- 
ings of sardines at California ports are 
far behind those to a corresponding date 
last year. But 50 tons had been brought 
into San Francisco up to September 5th, 
against 21,020 a year earlier, and at 
Monterey receipts for the season to this 
date have been but 7,857 tons, against 
40,974 tons a year ago. The canned 
pack, of course, is almost negligible. The 
pack of albacore by Columbia River 
packers has been smaller so far this 
season than any year since the industry 
reached major proportions in 1939. Fish- 


ing operations in the Los Angeles area: 


are at a standstill, owing to a_ price 
dispute. About 2000 fishermen and 2500 
cannery workers are affected. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


The Oyster Question—Selling Of Oyster 
Beds Deplorable—Oyster Men Contend They 
Are Not Dead—More Shrimp Produced— 
More Crabs—Oyster Season Opens 
in October 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., Sept. 13, 1946. 


“SEAFOOD WORKERS PROTESTING 
SALE OF OYSTER REEFS” 


The following is quoted from the Mo- 
bile Register of September 5, 1946: 

“Montgomery — (AP) —A delegation 
claiming to represent more than 1100 
seafood workers’ protested to Gov. 
Chouncey Sparks Wednesday against 
what they said was the sale of “live” 
oyster reefs in Mobile County for gravel 
dredging. 

They demanded public hearings before 
any future sale of seafood resources 
either “dead” or “alive,” and asked the 
Governor to halt present dredging oper- 
ations in the bay pending an investiga- 
tion. 


The Governor, however, called on State 
Conservation Director Ben C. Morgan 
for a report, and Morgan denied that 
any “live” reefs had been turned over 
to private concerns. 

Geologists, Morgan said, are of the 
opinion that all the reefs have been dead 
from 50 to 10,000 years and are covered 
with from 3 to 14 feet of mud. 


“They never could be made into live 
beds.” he asserted. 


The delegation calling on the Governor 
presented a petition signed by 62 oyster- 
men and dealers in the Bon Secour 
(Ala.) area which termed “the sale of 
vital food resources, belonging to all the 
people of the State,” as a “deplorable 
error.” 

They referred to a recent announce- 
ment from the conservation department 
that its inspectors have authority to ap- 
prove dredging of oyster beds, and asked 
the Governor to halt the practice. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The petition said emphatically that the 
reefs are not dead and are not covered 
with deep mud. 

The delegation told the Governor that 
reefs in Mobile Bay had been sold to the 
Ratcliff Sand & Gravel Co., and that work 
was already under way “dredging away 
the oysters at Cedar Point”. 

ERROR CHARGED—“Tn this time of world- 
wide food crisis,” the members protested, 
“and when here at home meat prices are 
soaring out of reach of the average 
workers and farm people, the sale of vital 
food resources, belonging to all the peo- 
ple of the State ... is a deplorable 
error”, 

The petition declared: 

“It is true that the State Conservation 
Department has not planted these reefs 
for several years so that at present these 

. reefs are not highly productive. 

“In this respect they may be compared 
with a fertile farm that has been sparse- 
ly planted for one or two seasons. The 
sale of the oyster beds from these reefs 
at 5 cents per cubic yard is like the 
sale of top soil from a rich and fertile 
farm that grows a special crop beloved 
by the people of the entire State.” 

Members of the delegation presenting 
the petition were Joseph Collier, acting 
president of the Mobile Bay Seafood 
Union (Independent) at Bayou La 
Batre: Frank Nelson, business Agent for 
the Seafood Union at Bon _ Secour; 
George Fife, committee member at Bon 
Secour, and Theodore Vincent, interna- 
tional representative of the Food, Tobac- 
co and Agricultural and Allied Workers 
of America (CIO). 

Vincent said his organization was 
“vitally concerned in any matter affect- 
ing the ability of its members to obtain 
a balanced diet at reasonable prices.” 

“In matters of this kind,” he told the 
Governor, “the oystermen and fishermen 
can count on the active support of all 
CIO unions.” 

A hearing on dredging of oyster reefs 
in Mobile Bay was to be conducted in 
Mobile by State Conservation Director 
Ben Morgan Wednesday, September 11 at 
10 AM. in the offices of the Mobile 
Chamber of Commerce. 

All dredging activities in the bay area 
around Cedar Point were halted Thus- 
day by Gov. Chouncey Sparks and on 
Sunday Mobile Industrial Union Council 
(CIO) anthounced its support of the 
workers. 

Originally, the hearing had been set 
for Sept. 20, but Ratcliff officials urged 
an earlier hearing. The company hid 
started operations in the Cedar Pont 
area when halted by the Governor's 
order.” 


SHRIMP—Biloxi, Miss. and Galvest«, 
Texas had an increase in the producti. 
of shrimp, whereas Louisiana and A: 
bama had a decrease. However, all 1 
all, there were 2,166 more barrels 
shrimp produced in this section last we: < 
than the previous one. 

Louisiana produced 9,729 barr’: 
shrimp last week, including 4,729 ba’- 
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rels vr canning; Biloxi, Miss. produced 
872 ~arrels, including 368 barrels for 
canning; Alabama produced 221 barrels 
and ‘.alveston, Texas 1,935 barrels. The 
canneries of this section received 77 less 
barrels of shrimp last week than the 
prev ous one. 

The eanneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sipp:' and Alabama operating under the 
Seafood Inspection Service of the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration reported 
that 21,151 standard cases of shrimp 
were canned in the week ending August 
31, 1946, which brought the pack for 
the season to 58,264 standard cases as 
against 23,965 cases canned during the 
same period last season and 90,799 cases 
during the same period the previous 
season. 

The bulk of the shrimp produced now 
are medium and small, mostly small and 
very few large shrimp are available, 
which is the case at this time every 
season. 

SOUTH ATLANTIC—Shrimp production 
from the South Atlantic States during 
the week was as follows: 

FLORIDA—St. Augustiné 7,600 lbs.— 
Mayport 13,400 lbs.— Fernandina 2,900 
lbs. 

GEORGIA—St. Mary 7,100 lbs.—Bruns- 
wick 44,300 lbs.—Darien & Valona 15,- 
100 Ibs. —Thunderbolt 44,300 Ibs. 


Ss. CAROLINA—Beaufort 29,400 Ibs.— 
Georgetown 16,600 lbs. 


N. CAROLINA—Southport 7,100 lbs. 


HARD CRABS—Louisiana produced 14,- 
058 less crabs last week than the previous 
one and the amount produced last week 
was 113,229 pounds. 

Mississippi reported 5,000 pounds hard 
crabs produced last week and none the 
previous week. 


OYSTERS—The oyster season does not 
open in Alabama until next month and 
Louisiana is the only state reporting 
any oysters and she only produced 1,200 
barrels for the week ending Sept. 7, 1946. 

The weather is very hot now in this 
section, with disturbances in the Gulf 
taking place frequently, which cause 
strong winds, rain and choppy seas in 
the Gay and Gulf. 


LOEB COMPANY APPOINTED 


} Iph Loeb & Company, Inc., Mont- 
gom vy, Alabama food brokers, have been 
app inted to handle a unique nut gath- 
erin » device developed by a man suffer- 
ing ‘Yom a broken back, who set out to 
sav. effort for those people engaged in 
bac -bending work. James Dunn devel- 
ope the device which is composed of a 
wo en handle with a small wire basket 
att’ hed to one end, which resembles 
son what the coils of a large spring. 
Th openings are wide enough to pick 
up iuts, that once inside are trapped 
bee ase the openings contract and pre- 
ven the escape of even the smallest nut. 
Du: 1 devised the idea while recuperat- 
ing nthe hospital. An extensive market 
is ‘pected for the gadget. 


TH’ CANNING TRADE 


CROP CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 14) 


27,720 tons. This year’s indicated pro- 
duction exceeds the 1945 production by 
21 per cent and is 25 per cent above 
average. A yield of 1,159 pounds per 
acre was in prospect on September 1, 
compared with 1,194 pounds in 1945 and 
the 10-year average yieid of 1,115 pounds 
per acre. 


BEETS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 10—Beets: 
A production of 132,900 tons of beets 
grown for canning was indicated on Sep- 
tember 1. This forecast is 29 per cent 
below the 1945 production of 186,600 
tons but 45 per cent above the 10-year 
average of 91,700 tons. Acreage for 
harvest is 9 per cent less than in 1946 
but is 27 per cent above average. The 
indicated yield of 7.97 tons per acre has 
been exceeded only by the record high 
1945 yield of 10.14 tons, and the 1944 
yield of 9.18 tons. This compares with 
the 10-year average yield of 6.63 tons 
per acre. 


MADISON, WIS., Sept. 10—Beets: Yields 
and sizes are picking up due to recent 
moisture. 


OCONTO FALLS, WIS., Sept. 10—Beets: 
Stand looks good. Because of inability 
to can beets until after completion of 
bean and corn packs, beets will be quite 
large by that time so will not have many 
fancy whole beets. Pack will consist 
largely of cuts, sliced and diced. Yield 
will probably be normal. 


PEAS 


WASHINGTON, D. Sept. 10—Peas: 
& record-high production of 522,610 tons 
of green peas was harvested for process- 
ing in 1946, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Production 
this year was 5 per cent larger than the 
previous record crop of 496,620 tons in 
1945 and 69 per cent above the 10-year 
average of 309,940 tons. 


Reports from processors after harvest 
indicate that both the planted and har- 
vested acreages reached new highs in 
1946. Planted acreage, at 526,550, is 6 
per cent greater than in 1945; harvested 
acreage, at 491,900, is 8.5 per cent great- 
er. The difference between the planted 
acreage and harvested acreage, 34,650 
acres, represents the acreage from which 
no peas were harvested for canning or 
freezing. This difference is slightly less 
than estimated previously when it was 
assumed that considerable processing 
acreage in Washington and Oregon would 
be harvested as dry peas, as was the 
case in recent years. Contrary to the 
usual practice, diversion of acreage to 
harvest as dry peas was not significant 
in 1946. However, abandonment of 
acreage in New York, Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, Colorado and Utah was great- 
er than usual, offsetting to a large ex- 
tent the light abandonment in Washing- 
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ton and Oregon and holding the har- 
vested acreage for the United States 
almost at the level estimated earlier in 
the season. 

Growing conditions in 1946 were quite 
favorable for peas in most of the eastern 
and Central States and were nearly 
average in the western group of States. 
The harvested yield per acre of 2,125 
pounds is considerably above the 10- 
year average of 1,741 pounds and is the 
second highest yield since 1924. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 10—Cabbage: 
Kraut packers have under contract and 
growing on their own or leased land in 
estimated total of 10,880 acres of cab- 
bage for harvest this fall, according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
This is an increase of 13 per cent over 
the contract acreage harvested in 1945 
and is 23 per cent above the 1935-44 
average. The greatest increase over last 
year is in Wisconsin, with Indiana, Ohio 
and Washington showing smaller in- 
creases. New York shows no change 
from the acreage harvested last year. Re- 
ductions are shown for Michigan, Minne- 
sota, and the “other States” group. 


With the indicated yield per acre about 
7 per cent less than last year but one 
fourth above average, production on the 
contract acreage is forecast at 108,800 
tons for 1946—a tonnage 6 per cent 
greater than that of last year and 55 
per cent above average. Excellent yields 
are in prospect in New York and Wash- 
ington. In most other States, indicated 
yields are above average but are not up 
to the good outturns of last year. 


No information is available at this 
date concerning the quantity of cabbage 
that may be purchased on the open mar- 
ket for manufacture into kraut. No esti- 
mate of such purchases will be made until 
December. However, last year a total 
of 234,300 tons of cabbage were utilized 
by kraut packers of which 131,200 tons 
or 56 per cent, were purchased on the 
open market. During the period 1935-44, 
an average of 152,400 tons were made 
into kraut, of which about’ 82,200 tons, 
or 54 per cent, were open market pur- 
chases. 


MADISON, WIS., Sept. 10— Cabbage: 
Growers fear that warm weather follow- 
ing recent rains may cause the small 
heads to burst. 


PIMIENTOS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 10—Pimien- 
tos: A total of 20,910 tons of pimientos 
for processing was indicated for 1946 
in California and Georgia, according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
This September 1 indicated production 
exceeds the 1945 production of 12,650 by 
65 per cent, and is 22 per cent above 
the 10-year average of 17,070 tons. A 
production of 20,910 tons for processing 
would be exceeded only by the 38,840 
tons of 1938 and the 23,210 tons of 1939. 
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A yield of 1.55 tons of pimientos per 
acre was indicated on September 1. This 
compares with 1.42 tons in 1945 and a 
10-year average of 1.21 tons. Very hot, 
dry growing conditions in Georgia may 
reduce the final production of pimientos, 
unless rain soon brings relief. The Cali- 
fornia crop is growing under fairly 
favorable conditions. 

HAWKINSVILLE, GA., Aug. 30—Pimien- 
tos: Acreage 50 per cent higher than 
1945 but yield will be off 25 per cent. 
Quality not up to standard because of 
adverse weather conditions. 


OTHER ITEMS 


LOGANSFORT, LA., Sept. 5—Sweet Pota- 
toes: Condition normal; acreage about 
normal. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS., Sept. 7— Sweet 
Potatoes: Crop is in good condition; 
normal crop of about 300 acres. 


CEDARVILLE, N. J., Sept. 7—Peppers: 
Very much retarded due to weather con- 
ditions. Pumpkin: Crop uncertain due 
to abnormal weather. 


NEWBERN, TENN., Sept. 10—Spinach: 
Fall planted acreage will be very light 
due to dry weather at planting time. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


PRE-COOKED FOODS—Blakes of Berkeley, 
Calif., plan the erection of a plant at 
Davis, Calif. for the production of froz- 
en pre-cooked foods. 


NEW CANNERY—The Starr Fruit Prod- 
ucts Company, Portland, Ore., has ar- 
ranged to erect a large cannery and have 
it in readiness for operation next spring. 
The new plant will be the largest of the 
group operated by this concern. 


OLIVE CONTRACT—A form of olive buy- 
ing contract has been developed by the 
California Olive Association, which has 
headquarters at San Francisco. This 
will be available for use during the 1946- 
47 season and is patterned after the 
form generally used by the fruit and 
vegetable canning industry, with spe- 
cific terms and conditions tailored to fit 
the needs of the olive industry. The 
state of maturity for each variety is 
described in detail. 


VISITING PRINCIPALS 
Frank S. Price, New York food broker, 
left this week for an extended trip to 
California and the Pacific Northwest, 
during which he will contact his organ- 
ization’s principals. 


OPEN BRANCH OFFICE 

The Container Testing Laboratories, 
Inc. has opened an office in Los Angeles 
under the direction of Lee M. Smith, who 
for many years was associated with the 
Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Company 
and until recently was Sales Manager 
of the Chicago division. 
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FEEDING AND HOUSING 
OF CANNERY WORKERS 


(Continued from page 8) 


rodent harborage and excessive mois- 
ture under the platform, and will with- 
stand reasonably heavy winds. The 
tenting itself should be waterproof and 
have an over-all fly. Provision for roll- 
up sides and a ventilating opening with 
metal covering at the top will give satis- 
factory ventilation. Adequate heating 
and lighting of each tent is necessary. 


Trailers may be used as temporary 
housing units. The sanitation of trailers 
and trailer camps presents a _ special 
problem chiefly because the sanitary 
necessities are individualized with each 
trailer. The sanitary structural features 
of bunkhouses such as_ smooth-fitting 
floors, walls, and joints are applicable 
to trailers. Other sanitary considera- 
tions such as waste disposal, water, food 
supply, etc., recommended for tourist 
camps are applicable to trailers. 


Suggestions for Quonset huts and 
knockdown houses would include a com- 
bination of the features of temporary 
and permanent structures. 


B. Permanent.—Permanent structures 
may include many different types of 
buildings such as quarters, galleys, and 
messhalls, bathhouses and washrooms, 
toilets, laundry and drying rooms, first- 
aid building, recreational building, gar- 
bage houses or platforms. 


Several features of sanitary construc- 
tion are applicable to all these buildings. 
Adequate lighting, heating, and ventilat- 
ing are necessary in all. Tight, smooth- 
fitting floors and walls and smooth-fitting 
joints between walls, ceilings, and floors 
are desirable. Painted, smooth interior 
surfaces facilitate routine cleaning pro- 
cedures. Screening on all possible open- 
ings is useful in excluding insect pests. 
Doors should have self-closing devices. 
In hot climates roof ventilation and re- 
flective paints on the exterior will aid 
in keeping the buildings cooler. Where 
extremes of temperature occur, the use 
of various insulating wallboards, ceil- 
ings, etc., is indicated. Metal bedsteads 
and lockers are preferable to those of 
wood construction because the metal 
types are not as likely to harbor insect 
pests and because cleaning them is easier. 


Wherever water is used continually, as 
in shower rooms, washrooms, and laun- 
dry rooms, the floors and at least the 
lower ends of the walls should be of 
material impervious to water. 


Different buildings will need various 
types and numbers of sanitary fixtures 
such as toilet seats, urinals, washbasins, 
and showers. Hot and cold running water 
must be provided at least in the galleys, 
toilets, and wash and shower rooms. 


The reduction of offensive odors is of 
especial importance in toilet buildings. 
The solution to this problem varies with 
the type of toilet, but it can be said that 
the separation of urine from fecal mate- 
rial will aid in the reduction of odors. 


Where ordinary water flush-type fix tures 
are used, this is not necessary. 

Sanitary garbage-disposal houses oy 
platforms should be provided. Some 
sanitarians prefer a simple elevated 
cement platform upon which covered 
garbage cans are placed, and other pre. 
fer an elevated cement platform with a 
screened house to protect the cans from 
insects and rodents. Both of these types 
need constant supervision if they are to 
be operated efficiently, and both should 
be equipped for cleaning of platforms 
and cans, preferably with steam hoses, 
or at least with cold water hoses and 
brushes. 


PEST CONTROL 


The prerequisites for efficient, eco. 
nomical pest control are proper con- 
struction and sanitation. The pest prob- 
lems within structures have been greatly 
reduced if not entirely prevented where 
these two factors have been properly fol- 
lowed through. The careful planning of 
construction with pest exclusion in mind, 
followed by general sanitary practices, 
will deny food and harborage to pests, 
making it impossible for them to invade 
and survive within a structure. 


Other means of pest control are sup- 
plementary and should only augment, 
not replace, proper sanitary construc- 
tion and practice. These supplementary 
measures include the use of insecticides 
and rodenticides, and the enlistment of 
cooperation from official or private or- 
ganizations responsible for the sanita- 
tion of properties adjacent to the hous- 


‘ing installation in mind. 


MAINTENANCE AND SERVICING 


Regardless of the sanitary efficieny of 
the original structures and _ practices, 
their benefits will be of short duration 
unless they are maintained. Frequent 
routine inspections of construction de- 
tails and of pest infestations should be 
made by the individual responsible for 
sanitation, and should be followed 
promptly by any necessary corrective 
measures. 

Servicing should be assigned to a 
responsible janitorial force which is in- 
structed in its sanitary duties and the 
importance of the service. Daily collec- 
tion of garbage, paper, and refuse of 
any sort is desirable. 


FARM LABOR 

Some food-processing companies «ver- 
ate their own farms, and the conse ient 
responsibility for farm labor pre: ents 
special sanitary problems to those om- 
panies. 

Where farm labor is company-pa' , it 
is the responsibility of the compan to 
provide safe potable drinking wate to 
the laborers. Farm crews should lso 
be equipped with portable, san ary 
privies. 

Fish-processing companies which  )er- 
ate their own fishing boats should ave 
sanitary water, food, and toilet faci! ‘ties 
aboard the boats. 
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- WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Ine., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


BAG AND BOX PILERS; Floor-to-Floor Conveyors; Vibrat- 
ing Screens for cannery waste de-watering, for root vegetable 
cleaning, sizing, and grading; Motor Truck Scales. Thousands 
in use. Immediate delivery. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone Garfield 5712—University 2832 Eve- 
nings. 


FOR SALE—42” Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Press in good condi- 
tion for cider or apple juice processing. Blue Ridge Fruit 
Growers, Sperryville, Va. 


FOR SALE—Bean Snippers. 3 old style large CRCO Model 
B Snippers, $500.00 each. Can ship at end of bean season, ap- 
proximately September 15. Comstock Canning Corp., Newark, 
New York. 


FOR SALE—For prompt shipment, standard 40 x 72” ver- 
tical and Baker type Horizontal Retorts; Steam Jacketed Ket- 
tles; BC Stainless Steel Food Choppers and FMC Pasteurizers; 
Stencil Cutters; Peerless Exhaust Boxes; High Pressure Pumps; 
CRCO and Buck Bean Snippers; Pulpers and Finishers; 4 
Robins Pea Podders, like new. List your idle machinery with 
us. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


FOR SALE—1 CRCO Double Grader 3, 4, 5 sieve, good con- 
dition; 1 CRCO Single #4 Pregrader, drops 3 sieve, new con- 
dition; 1 Olney Pea Washer; 1 FMC Hand-Pack Filler, 1, 2, 
2%; 6 Pease Double Apple Peelers. Littlestown Canning Co., 
Littlestown, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Retort Crates. Standard four tier expanded 
metal $20.00, immediate shipment; perforated heavy gauge 
$25.00, October-November shipment; 42’ x 72” and 42” x 
96” all welded Steel Retorts, September and October shipments; 
also booking Crates and Retorts spring delivery. O-K Equip- 
men! Co., 525 M & M Bldg., Houston 2, Tex. 


FOR SALE—Urschel Model B Dicer. New knives size three- 
eigh!s, one-quarter, three-sixteenths, and one-eighth. S. Crockett, 
443 3. W. 8th St., Miami, Fla. Tel: 95174. 


FOR SALE—#10 Exhauster, Retorts, Process Baskets, Box 
Stit-her, Steam Engine, Kettles, ete. The Knowles-Lombard 
Co., Guilford, Conn. 


Fk RST CHECK WITH FIRST for Food Equipment. Agi- 
tatc.s, Attrition Mills, Autoclaves, Blenders, Can Fillers, Label- 
lers. Casers, Cappers, Carton Gluers and Sealers, Choppers, 
Col’ .id Mills, Cookers, Cutters, Dicers, Dryers, Evaporators, 
Filicvs, Filters, Heat Exchangers, Homogenizers, Juice Extrac- 
tors Kettles, Mills, Mixers, Percolators, Pulpers, Pumps, 
Pre ses, Pressure Cookers, Retorts, Rinsers, Sifters, Sterilizers, 
Sti’ , Tablet Machines, Vacuum Pans, Visco Fillers, Viscolizers, 
ete. First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


} DR SALE—One 10-valve Sprague-Sells Juice Filler ir *-1 
con ‘ition, set up for No. 2% changeable from 307 to 404 x 700. 
So. h Carolina Peach Growers Association, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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FOR SALE—New Apple Sauce Cooker, large capacity. Can 
be used pre-heating fruits, for pressing and pie stock. Adv. 
46124, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Equipment. 15 Stainless and Copper Steam 
Jacketed Kettles from 50 to 300 gallon capacity, new and used, 
can be inspected and shipped immediately; 5 semi-automatic 
Ermold World Jr., Liquid National and Oslund semi-automatic 
Labelers, capacity 40 bpm; 3 Liquid O & J and World Rotary 
Automatic Labelers, capacity 60-80 bpm; 1 Liquid Duplex 
Rotary Automatic Labeler, capacity 120 bpm; 4 Karl Kiefer 
Bottle Rinsers for half-gallons and ‘gallons; 1 U. S. 60-spout 
Bottle Rinser for pints or quarts; 2 Kari Kiefer No. 3 Filters 
with hydraulic presses; 1 Fileco 12 x 12 lastiglass coated Filter 
Press with pump; 10 new portable Electric Agitators with 1 or 
% HP motors, stainless propellers, and stainless agitators; 
several other bottle fillers, washers, cappers, and labelers, all 
in our stock and ready for immediate shipment. Charles S. 
Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Maine St., Buffaic 14, N. Y. Phone: 
AMherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—One (1) Ayars Carton Filler for 2% and 5-lb. 
Cartons, sizes 10” x 5” x 2%” and 97%” x 7%” x 2-9/16”, for 
cut string beans, complete with motor for 220 volt, 60 cycle, 
3 phase, A.C. and extra attachments for handling cartons 5 x 4 
x 1%”; one C.R.C.O. No. 4 Pre-Grader for beans, complete 
motor driven 220 volt, 60 cycle, 3 phase motor; one C.R.C.O. 
Modgl F. Bean Snipper, large size, complete with 220 volt, 60 
cycle, 3 phase motor and motorized picking table; one 20’ Steam 
Blancher, 36” wide, having intake elevator which fits A-B 
Washer, no motor drive; one Simplex Kag Making Machine, 
all new material; two used Heat-Sealing Units, both 16” jaws; 
one C.R.C.O. Utility Elevator. Suffolk Farms Packing Co., 
Revere, Mass. 


FOR SALE—2 Model E Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers. 
Olney & Carpenter, Inc., Wolcott, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—(AIl new) One 35 H.P. Commercial Vertical 
Boiler with stack for oil or coal; four 100 gallon SS jacketed 
Kettles; six No. 3 Improved Dixie Retorts, complete; 13 insert 
Crates; 6 Steam Reducing Valves and Steam Traps; Robins 
Can Sterilizer. For information write: Baldwin Egg Co., 150 
Augusta St., Mobile 21, Ala. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—New or used bowl for a 12-valve Peerless Filler. 
Bradway Chocolate Co., New Castle, Ind. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 46122, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One Pea Viner with or without feeder. Give full 
particulars and price first letter. Adv. 46123, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Labeling Machine in good condition to handle 
No. 1, 2, 2% and 8 special cans. Advise make, condition and 
price of same. Delta Canning Co., Raymondville, Tex. 


WANTED—I am in immediate need for one Dicer and an 
Abraser for peeling. Must be in operating condition. Laverne 
Harner, R. D. No. 1, Littlestown, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


- WANTED—AII kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 1234 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermo- 
meters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Pure Fruit Juices, filtered and pasteurized in 
five gallon cans, Concord Grape, Elderberry, Crabapple, Black 
and Red Raspberry, Cherry, Apple, Blackberry and Damson 
Plum. Tenser & Phipps, 308 Commonwealth Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


WANTED—Commercial Custom Quick Freezing during fall 
and winter months with York Continuous Freezer. Whiteford 
Packing Co., Inc., Whiteford, Md. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Manager or Superintendent experienced in can 
manufacturing, capable supervising department employees. Year 
round proposition; plant located in northeast. Prefer married 
man 30 to 45 years old. Good salary with future possibilities. 
Applicant must apply in writing stating age, qualifications, 
experience, references and salary desired. Adv. 46125, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Foreman, thoroughly experienced in man- 
ufacture of spaghetti sauces, canned spaghetti, canned noodle 
products, ete. Excellent opportunity. Adv. 46127, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Open December 1, 1946 for position 
of responsibility. Production Manager, District Manager or 
Manager of large plant, General Superintendent, or may con- 
sider superintendent position if salary satisfactory. Over 20 
years experience and last three years in freezing industry. 
State position opening and salary paid in first letter. No job 
too large or too small; steady employment with future, first 
consideration. Adv. 46126, The Canning Trade. 


THE BERLIN CHAPMAN 


FOR WNOLE GRAIN FOO 4, 
WASHES with hydraulic 
floatation. 


separation by 
SPLIT REMOVER through the . 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY. 
BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., BERLIN, WIS, 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Comoeany ter, Md. 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 


SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


A CUSTOMER 
Patron: “May I have some stationery?” 
Hotel Clerk (haughtily): “Are you a guest of the house?” 
Patron: “Heck, no, I’m paying $20 a day.” 
Notice in a Scotch Church: “Those who prefer to put buttons 
rather than money in the offertory, are asked to put in their 
own buttons, and not those taken from the cushions.” 


SWEET MUSIC 


“Did Clarice enjoy her date with Harry, the wrestler, at that 
ritzy restaurant?” 

“She was never so embarrassed in her life. When he started 
to eat his soup, five couples got up and began dancing.” 


FEW AND FAR BETWEEN 


Several club women were discussing the virtues of their hus- 
bands. 

“Lambert,” said one, referring to her life partner, “never 
drinks and never swears—indeed, he has no bad habits.” 

“Does he never smoke?” some one asked. 

“Yes, he likes a good cigar just after a good meal, but I sup- 
pose on an average he doesn’t smoke more than once a month.” 


TEACHER LEARNS 


“What do you know of the microbe family?” 
“Please, teacher, mamma has forbidden us to gossip about 
other people’s family affairs.” 


NEAR ENOUGH 


“Did you ever hear anything so perfectly wonderful?” ex- 
claimed the daughter of the house, as the radio ground out the 
last notes of the latest thing in jazz. 

“No,” replied her father, “I can’t say I have, although I once 
heard a collision between a truck load of empty milk cans and 
a freight car filled with live ducks.” 


TAKING IT OUT ON JACK 


“Jack, dear, why are some women called Amazons?” 

“Well, my dear, I remember learning that the Amazon River 
has the largest mouth—” 

And then the door slammed. 

“Home, James.” 

“What do you mean ‘Home James’? 

“Oh, very well. Home, Jesse James.” 


This is a public taxi.” 


IT STUCK 


“How did you like that jar of marmalade I sent you?” 
“Was that marmalade? I have been using it to stick stamps 
into my album.” 


Policeman: “How did you knock this pedestrian down?” 

Motorist: “I didn’t knock him down. I stopped my car just 
before reaching him, and signaled politely for him to pass. He 
stared at me sort of incredulously for a moment or two and 
fainted.” 


NOW, NOW, MRS. JONES! 
Jones had heard a riddle at the office that he thought was 
pretty good, so he decided to try it on the wife. 
“Why?” he said the minute he opened the door, “Why am 
I like a mule?” 
“I don’t know,” said Mrs. Jones. “I know you are, but I don’t 
know why.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mirs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Ff. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. ; 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
a. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Rerlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Rurt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F, Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Werks, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish-lm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sincla'r-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Speedways Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Unite Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish-lm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
la Por'e Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish«lm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sincla::-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COCKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
A.yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Gerlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishol!m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chishclm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md, 
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SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishclm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishcolm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. ; 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Cc., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Jhisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GP ADERS. 
Berlin Chaprran Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
HULLERS AND VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VINER APRONS. 


Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohie 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mtg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, III. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Cit 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANVAS GOODS. 
Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, III. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White Organization, Chicago 11, II. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, \onn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 
SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, ©onn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Ca., Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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FURNISH 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHTS AT 
VINER 
STATIONS 


GENERATING 
PLANTS 


The use of electricity at Viner Stations 
is simple, common-sense economy. After 
dark, efficient lighting speeds up feeding 
of the vines, simplifies servicing, cleaning 


and insures safer working conditions. 


When it is too expensive to bring electri- 
city from lines, use Onan Electric Generat- 
ing Plants to Supply dependable flicker- 
free current. These plants are compact, 
completely self-contained units generating 
standard 60 cycle alternating or direct cur- 
rent. The most popular sizes have 350, 


600, 1,000 and 1,500 watt capacities. 


WE ARE EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUT- 
ORS OF ONAN ELECTRIC GENER- 
\TING PLANTS FOR USE AT VINER 
STATIONS. WRITE FOR ADDITION- 
\L INFORMATION. 


ORDER EARLY FOR 1947 REQUIREMENTS 


AMACHE 


MACHINE CO. 


| WISCONSIN 
Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 
GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 


CANNING TRADE - September 16, 1946 


Cement 


every labeling range 


.381 for 32- 80° F. 
. 382 for 50-100° F. 
. 382H for 80-125° F. 
. 383 for 100-140° F. 
. 384 for 130-190° F. 


Positive pick-up . . . cuts skips 

- economical to use. Average 
coverage is 270 cases per pound, 
or approximately 6480 +2 cans. 
Always readily available in stock. 


A. K. ROBINS 


LOMBARD at CONCORD STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Manufacturers of 


Food Processing 


Machinery 
for 
CANNING 


FREEZING 
DEHYDRATING 


Write for Catalog 


A-K-Ro°®Ns & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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You Can Pre-Heat Faster 
-- and Better... witha CRCO 


UBL 


Automatic Pre-Heating 4 
Temperature Contro Is 


CRCO-American Vacuum Steam Type Pre-Heaters require less handling of the 
product and operate on continuous flow on liquids and semi-liquids. They are 
more sanitary and easier to keep clean because the tubes are readily accessible 
through the end doors. 


Automatic temperature controls hold the product at precisely the desired point, 
even during stoppage of flow. ‘This results in an uniformly high grade product 
. . . maintenance of flavor . . . retention of color . . . and minimizes the 
— danger of scorching or buring-on. 


Send for special Bulletin showing details of CRCO-American Pre-Heaters and 
other outstanding equipment for the Juice Line. 
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